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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


VoLuME XVIII J U LY, I9OI NUMBER I 


THE RELIGIOUS WORKER AND THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


Durinc the summer months a multitude of ministers and 
Sunday-school teachers will be gathered in the innumerable 
summer schools and Chautauquas with which the 
country now abounds. There they will listen to 
lectures, will attend normal classes, will hold conferences and 
“‘question-boxes.” And all in the interest of Bible study. 
Then, after a few days or a fortnight—for the schools offering 
instruction for a longer period are few—the thoroughly Ameri- 
can compound of instruction, concerts, stereopticon lectures, 
and religion will reach an end, and both lecturers and students 
will return to their accustomed, if less intense, life. 

Will it all have paid? 

Our question concerns the religious worker ‘alone. In the 
case of others there can be no question that the summer school 
has been of inestimable value. Thousands of plain men and 
women have found new impulse and ambition to make more of 
the higher and better things of life. The very entertainments 
have served to attract and arouse those who otherwise might 
have shared but little in any real intellectual life. But with this 
phase of the matter we are not concerned. It is conceivable 
that this might all be true, and yet that these meetings should 
be of injury to the minister and the Sunday-school teacher. 
With them intellectual stimulus can hardly suffice. They must 
be spurred as well to better conceptions of religious truth, to 
more self-sacrificing ideals of service. 


THE SITUATION 
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There is actual possibility that harm may result to reli- 
_gious workers from these short sessions of lectures and classes. 
First of all there is the ever-present danger of 
THE DANGERS treating truth superficially. Ten days hardly suffice 
IN THE SUMMER eon 
Sones. 70 even with intellectual men and women for the proper 
RELIGIOUS discussion of many of the questions .in biblical 
WORKERS: study. Nor do many of these summer schools 
propose anything like serious class work. Lectures, 
ONTENT WITH . 
Surerriciauity generally of a popular sort, are the rule in most 
programs, and these often are upon such a variety 
of subjects as to make anything like genuine instruction difficult. 
Now, superficiality, bad as it is in any matter, becomes really 
dangerous in the case of theology. At the best it will give one 
a complacent content in his own prejudices, if it does not breed 
in one a contempt for all genuine study. There are few more 
hopeless pupils than those who have grasped superficial teach- 
ing, and in consequence cannot conceive of difficulties yet to be 
mastered. It is only too easy for the assembly lecturer to pre- 
sent ex cathedra solutions of difficulties and for the assembly 
student to mistake interesting illustration for serious argument. 


Nor is this the only danger. From the very fact that the 
lecturer addresses a miscellaneous audience full of doctrinal zeal 
as well as Christian devotion, he is tempted to 
rs ae appeal to prejudice and, in case he is brought face 
NFORCEMENT 
or Presvoicegs t© face with some of the real difficulties of biblical 
study, to belittle, if not to ridicule, opinions not 
acceptable to those to whom he speaks. We would not be mis- 
understood here. It is an axiom of pedagogy and common- 
sense not to force radical views upon unprepared pupils. The 
réle of the iconoclast seldom suits the religious teacher, and 
biblical study is something other than the discussion of critical 
theories. Yet to avoid hurting one’s hearers’ cherished opinions 
is quite other than appealing to their prejudices, and among the 
duties of the lecturer must always be the wise introduction of 
his class or audience into the spirit of historical rather than the 
conventional study of the Scriptures. To leave a lecture with 
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one’s views confirmed may be a testimony to the demagogism 
of the lecturer rather than to the correctness of one’s views. 


But over against these two dangers there are more than coun- 
terbalancing advantages. That intellectual stimulus which the 
assembly engenders in its attendants is greatly 
THE needed by all religious workers. Strange as it 
papel 4, Seems, whether because of the distractions of its 
Seemeae various duties, or the opportunity to re-work rather 
than to create teaching, or the demand for enter- 
tainment rather than instruction on the part of the churches, 
there is no learned profession so liable to intellectual decay as 
the ministry. Unless there come some stimulus from without, 
many preachers will not study seriously the questions with which 
they are vitally concerned. The summer school will not, it can- 
not, educate, but it can give religious workers this stimulus. And 
so it is that perhaps the best possible vacation for the over- 
worked —or the underworking — pastor is that passed in the 
almost feverish life of some summer assembly. It is a mistake 
to think that the woods and the seashore are the best places for 
all tired people. That vacation is the most rational which brings 
into play energies commonly dormant and leaves unused those 
usually strained. For the religious worker who has had little 
time to think, or who has had no inducement to study, the mere 
companionship of those who are at least trying to think, and 
who certainly are interested in matters of literature and science, 
is a tonic and a source of new ambitions. The summer school 
has saved many a minister from intellectual suicide. 


In the same way, if it has given the proper attention to its 

lecturers, the summer school will widen his theological horizon 

and deepen his religious life. The dangers to which 

2. THE we have referred are not too great to be avoided, 

AWAKENING OF inded 
Tueovoaiea, 24 the presence of genuinely honest, open-minde 

INTEREST men among his audience will go far toward deliver- 

ing the lecturer from his various temptations. The 

great prerequisite is that the religious teacher, for the few days 

he once more plays the part of learner, shall become teachable. 
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It is a difficult metamorphosis, as any person who has resolutely 
made attempt -can testify. For it is much easier to criticise 
than to learn; to select material that supports one’s views than to 
change one’s views to suit new facts; to test one’s teachers’ 
use of shibboleths than to investigate the worth of their pro- 
nouncements. Yet one can choose the more difficult member of 
each antithesis, if he but so will. 


Only he should study as well as listen. Not that lectures 
like those mentioned elsewhere in this number of the BrBLicaL 
Wor LD will not be of assistance even to mere 
hearers, but that this assistance can be greatly 
increased if one becomes an active, rather than a 
passive, learner. It is not information, or even stimulus, alone 
that is needed, but a new discipline of one’s intellectual forces 
in the interest of religion. 

It is, therefore, with satisfaction that one reads the lists of 
lecturers and topics in the Bible schools of the different assem- 
blies of the present summer. In many cases perhaps there is too 
little attention given to downright study, and too much to mere 
homiletic discoursing; but even with this allowance the effects 
of such work can hardly be overestimated. Hundreds and even 
thousands of men and women will return to their work in church 
and Sunday school with a new vigor, a new outlook, and a new 
appreciation of the possibilities of biblical study. And even if 
they may have learned but little in comparison with those who 
have seriously studied through the summer at a university or 
college, they will at least have received some inspiration to enter 
upon a more studious and more rational religious life. In the 
face of this achievement the warnings against continued work 
and the prophecies of physical breakdown in consequence of 
attendance upon summer classes seem as trifling as ill-timed. 


THe NECESSITY 
oF STuby 
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MODERN JEWISH CUSTOMS AS POSSIBLE HELPS IN 
BIBLE STUDY. 


By A. KINGSLEY GLOVER, 
Wells, Minn. 


IF in the scientific world it be considered safe to trace back- 
ward from present facts to the beginning of things, elucidating 
the past from present phenomena, it were equally secure for us 
to try to learn something about Bible usages from what is prac- 
ticed in our own day among orthodox Hebrews. 

While being exceedingly practical, still the Jews, as a race, 
are very conservative, and they preserve a large number of 
ancient customs, both in synagogue and home. In these Jewish 
religious rites we may find many helps in our Bible studies, since 
from them may be gained things of interest that neither learned 
book nor theological training can ever impart. Moreover, it is 
not requisite that one go to Palestine in order to study Bible 
customs still surviving, for wherever the Jews are found settled 
in their orthodox state, there ancient Bible usage is found crys- 
tallized and stereotyped. It is in the modern Jewish ghetto— 
in such orthodox Jewish communities as those of Cracow, Lon- 
don, and New York —that ancient Hebrew rites can best be seen 
and studied, and the curious things witnessed in these places 
today may assist us in acquiring many new and helpful facts 
about Bible times and Bible lands. 


DRESS. 


At prayer-time the modern orthodox Jew wears what is called 
the tallith, or prayer-shawl, a rectangular piece of woolen or silk, 
with black or purple stripes running across both ends. In 
accordance with the biblical injunction to put fringes in the four 
cofners of all square garments,’ the tallith of the modern Jew is 
provided with four strands, doubled, in each corner, and these 


* Deut. 22:12; Numb. 15: 38-41. 
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are tied together with five double knots, thus forming the biblical 
tassel. In this Jewish prayer-shawl we possess a practical means 
of learning about one form of ancient Bible dress, for if we 
enlarge the tallith used today in every orthodox synagogue, 
making it several yards longer and wider, we shall then have 
before us the old biblical tallith or (ua@riov, the common outer- 
garment of Bible times. Even the stripes at the ends, not to 
speak of the corner ¢assels, are survivals of those that adorned 
the ancient shawl-like tallith. In the corner “fringes” or tassels 


THE “LITTLE TALLITH” WITH “ FRINGES.” 


the student will see the so-called ‘‘ hem” of Christ’s own outer- 
garment —that sacred tassel that the sick would touch in faith, 
when seeking to come into contact with his health-giving person. 

Underneath the everyday clothing of the modern Jew there 
is worn a garment that helps us to learn something further about 
the dress of the ancient Hebrews. This is called the “little 
tallith,”’ and is a survival of a somewhat more elaborate form of 
outer-garment. It hasahole in the center for the wearer’s head, 
and hangs down in front and behind, each of the four corners 
having the biblical tassels attached. This “little tallith”’ leads 
us back to the time when it covered the whole person of the 
wearer, descending to the ankles, and constituting the outer- 
garment of the middle and upper classes among the Jews and 
Syrians. In tracing backward this form of the tallith, we find that 
the Catholic monks have preserved it in their “scapular,” for 
the monkish dress is nothing less than the survival of oriental 
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garments. Nearly every pious lay Catholic of the Roman com- 
munion wears, today, a little double scapular, hanging behind 
and in front, under the outer clothing, little thinking that this 
badge of piety has its more exact, historic form in the ‘little 
tallith’”’ of the orthodox Jew, and that both are lineal descend- 
ants of the biblical tal- 
lith, or outer-garment. 


PHYLACTERIES. 


How few of our 
Bible classes and Bible 
teachers have the faint- 
est conception of what 
is meant by phylac- 
teries! The continued 
use of these among the 
modern Jews affords us 
the very best opportu- 
nity of learning about 
them. The outward 
appearance of the phy- 
lactery used on the 
head, between the eyes, 
may be seen in the illus- 
tration. It is made of 
three little wooden 
compartments, each 
containing a portion of 
scripture in which is 
found the command to 
wear them “‘as frontlets 
between thine eyes.”"* The three compartments are put together 
in such a way as to form a little square box, to the whole of which 
a strap is attached which passes around to the back of the head, 
where a knot is made. The scripture verses must needs be writ- 
ten upon the skin of a clean animal by a pious Hebrew scribe. 


THE MODERN TALLITH AND BURIAL SHROUD, 
(Atonement Day attire.) 


*Exod. 13: 16. 
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The ink must be that made according to strict rabbinic usage. It 
is unlawful to print these extracts, nor can they be in any other 
language than Hebrew. Perhaps no ritual curiosity among the 
modern Jews is more true to its ancient form than the phylactery. 
As we see it today, so it looked in the time of Christ, with but 
few unimportant exceptions. There 
may have been other and simpler 
kinds of phylacteries, but the present 
is the sole and popular survivor. It 
was worn in Bible days as in our own, 
and the /arger the little box, the holier 
was the wearer, which explains the 
dictum or charge of Christ that the 
Pharisees ‘made their phy- 
lacteries.” It were well that every 
intelligent Sunday-school teacher pos- 
sess a phylactery for the instruction 
of his Bible class. 


THE MEZUZAH. 


HEAD PHYLACTERY, 


Next to the phylacteries the ‘‘ mezu- 
zah,’’ or door-post amulet, has preserved more than other Jewish 
sacred objects its ancient form and usage. Like the phylactery, 
its purpose is to inclose sacred scripture verses, containing the 
command to put the Word of the Lord on the door-posts of the 
house, that the pious may think upon the Law on going out and 
coming in. Today it is generally made of a little tin case con- 
taining the scripture extracts and provided with a little window 
near one end through which, when opened, the sacred name 
“Shaddai” is seen. On entering or going out of the house the 
pious open the little window and touch the sacred name with the 
finger, after which the finger that has thus come in contact with 
God's name is devoutly kissed. In modern as well as ancient 
times the use of the mezuzah often degenerates into superstitious 
practice. 

The mezuzah, while not playing any part by name in New 


3 Deut. 6:9. 
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Testament study, is nevertheless of importance to the student, 
since it was one feature of that rabbinic externalism and pietism 
against which Christ preached. If the Pharisees were so punc- 
tilious in their observance of the phylacteries and the tassels 
in the corners of their garments, they no doubt were equally 
exact in the employment of the mezuzah or 
door-post case. In Bible days it was not made 
necessarily of any metal, but was more often 
of leather or wood. The same minute rabbinic 
rules governing the writing of the scripture 
verses in the phylacteries were applicable to 
the door-post verses, and these rules control the 
Jews today as of old. If we learn about the 
present-day phylacteries and mezuzoth, we shall 
know just about what they were in the palmiest 
days of the old rabbis down to the fall of the 
temple. The eyes of the Master and his apostles 
often rested upon these outward marks of Jew- 
ish, rabbinic piety. 

In the writing of the scripture verses of 
both phylactery and mezuzah the Bible student 
may witness the finest work of the modern 
Hebrew professional scribe, and from it gain 
a correct idea of the delicate productions of 
scribes of Christ’s time and before. 


CIRCUMCISION. 


Perhaps the most sacred rite among the 
modern, as among the ancient, Jews is that of 
circumcision—the sign of the divine covenant. 
The ceremony now in use differs only in a few 
respects from that employed in Bible times. 
The meaning is the same, however circumscribed by rabbinic prac- 
tices, such as the setting apart of a chair at circumcisions for the 
prophet Elijah, who is fondly believed to be present at every 
orthodox circumcision ceremony. While the ma¢erial of the knife 
used differs with the times or with the civilization of the country 


MEZUZAH. 
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inhabited by the Jews in their dispersion, still the ancient form 
is preserved in every case. In the sharp, well-made knife of 
finest steel, with tortoise-shell handle, we have no difficulty in 


KNIFE, 


tracing the original form of the ancient flint 
knife of remote days. From the illustration 
it will be seen that the circumcision knife 
is strongly beveled and is without a point. 
In this blade the old flint knife has its sur- 
vival. The form is fully preserved, while the 
material has changed with advancing civiliza- 
tion. The absence of a point is character- 
istic of all bladed instruments among the 
Jews, even of slaughtering knives, the object 
being to prevent all possible chance of suf- 
fering unnecessarily on the part of both 
man and beast. There is but little suffering 
attendant upon Jewish slaughtering or cir- 
cumcision. 

The writer’s contention is that, were such 
modern Jewish religious articles as are here 
described to be brought into Bible-class 
work and into the class-room of the theo- 
logical seminary, the student would gain 
from them facts that are now quite beyond 
his reach, and at the same time render Bible 
study far more interesting than it now is 
without the illustrative employment of the 
modern survivals of biblical, religious 
objects. 
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RECENT INVESTIGATIONS IN ANCIENT ORIENTAL 
CHRONOLOGY. 


By PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, Pu.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


THE construction of a chronology of the history of the ancient 
Orient is fraught with peculiar difficulty on account of the 
scarcity of reliable data. The Old Testament has preserved 
lists of the kings of Judah and of Israel in their correct order, 
with the lengths of their reigns, but unfortunately the figures 
have been tampered with so as to bring out certain sum-totals,’ 
and they have also suffered from textual corruption. 

Back of the period of the kings the Hebrews had no knowl- 
edge of exact dates, although they seem to have preserved, in 
the main, a true memory of the order of events. The figures 
that are given for the duration of the period of the judges, for 
the sojourn in Egypt, and for the time of the patriarchs can 
be shown to rest upon a rough calculation of generations rather 
than upon authentic tradition. These figures, therefore, have no 
immediate value, although, when critically interpreted, they may 
aid in formulating a chronology. The Egyptian records also are 
disappointing. They give, it is true, valuable details for certain 
epochs; but they contain no reliable data that cover the whole 
course of ancient history. It is only when we come to the 
Assyro-Babylonian monuments that we find facts capable of 
being made the basis of an exact chronology. 

The three main sources of information are the Babylonian 
List of Kings, the Assyrian Eponym Canon, and the Ptolemaic 
Canon. 

The Babylonian List (A) is a cuneiform tablet discovered by 
George Smith, and first published completely by Pinches in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, May, 1884. It 

1E. g., 480 years (twelve generations) from the building of the temple to the 
exile, and 240 years (six generations) to the fall of the northern kingdom. 
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contains an enumeration in chronological order of the kings of 
Babylon from the time when it first became the leading city of 
western Asia to the time of the Persian conquest. The name of 
each king is preceded by the number of years that he reigned. 
The list is divided by lines drawn across the columns into nine 
(probably originally eleven) dynasties, and at the close of each 
dynasty the sum-total of all the reigns is given, and also usually 
the number of kings included in the dynasty. The subscription 
at the end of Dynasty IX, ‘22 dynasty of Babylon,” refers 
unquestionably to the number of years, and not to the number 
of kings.? Unfortunately this invaluable historical document is 
badly mutilated. The entire first dynasty has been broken off, 
leaving only the sum, “eleven kings,” still legible at the end. 
We possess, however, a duplicate list (B) for the first two dynas- 
ties, discovered by Rassam, and published by Pinches in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, December, 1880, 
and also a partial list (C) of the first dynasty, drawn up in the 
reign of Ammisadugga,3 which enable us to restore the missing 
dynasty in List A. From the middle of Dynasty III the names 
of eighteen kings are lacking, and from Dynasty IV the names 
of six kings. Fortunately the sum-totals of the reigns of the 
first seven dynasties are intact. The whole of Dynasty VIII is 
broken out, and the absence of the sum-total which once stood 
at its end creates the chief difficulty in determining the exact 
dates of the early Babylonian kings. The list ends with 
Kandal{anu] (Ashur-ban-abal), but must originally have con- 
tained an additional dynasty, including the kings of the new 
Babylonian empire to the fall of Babylon. 

The Assyrian Eponym Canon is a document discovered by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson in the library of Ashur-ban-abal at Nineveh. 
It contains a list of dignitaries of the Assyrian empire who, after 
the manner of the eponym archons at Athens, were chosen to 

?See LEHMANN, Zwei Hauptprobleme der altorientalischen Chronologie, p. 21; 
MARQUART, Chronologische Untersuchungen, p. 8. 


3Recently published in /xscriptions of the British Museum, Vol. V1, pp. 9, 10; 
Sayce, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, January, 1899. 


4First published by G. SMiru, Zhe Assyrian Eponym Canon, 1875. 
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give their names to a series of years. Seven copies of this canon 
are known; and, although no one of the copies is unbroken, yet 
by putting together the fragments a complete list of consecutive 
eponyms for 227 years may be constructed. One of the tablets, 
which covers a period of ninety-four years, contains, in addition 
to the names of the eponyms, a record of the most important 
events that occurred in their respective years. The beginning 
of a new reign is indicated by a deep line drawn across the col- 
umn before the name of the eponym within whose period of 
office a new king came to the throne; and as the king himself 
filled the eponymate soon after his accession, it is possible by 
means of this list to determine the length of each of the reigns. 
The Eponym Canon runs parallel to Dynasties VII-XI of the 
Babylonian List, and the chronological relation of the two docu- 
ments is determined through the circumstance that tablets of the 
time of Sargon, whose name appears both in the Babylonian List 
and in the Eponym Canon, are dated, not only by the year of his 
reign over Assyria, but also by the year of his reign over 
Babylon.’ From these tablets it appears that the first full year 
of Sargon’s reign over Babylon was the thirteenth full year of 
his reign over Assyria. , 

The Ptolemaic Canon is a chronological table preserved in 
the writings of the astronomer Claudius Ptolemzus, a contem- 


porary of the emperor M. Antoninus Pius. It is a list of the | 


kings of Babylon, Persia, Macedon, and Rome from Nabonassar 
to Antoninus. After the name of each king stands the number 
of years that he reigned, and in a second column the sum-total 
of years from the beginning of the era of Nabonassar.° This 
canon must have been begun in Babylon and thence have passed 
to the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. These added the 
Macedonian and Roman rulers, and reduced all the years of 
the Babylonian and Persian kings to Egyptian years of 365 
days, beginning with the first of the month Thoth. Each 
king’s reign is regarded as commencing with the first day of 
Thoth that occurs after his accession, and all of his reign 

SSCHRADER, Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung, p. 315. 

6See WACHSMUTH, Alte Geschichte, p. 305. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


BaByLoniAN List, 


Eponym List, 


Pro.tEMaic CANON, 


B.C. Name, Name. Name. Sum, 
| 285 
II.} 11 | 368 
IIl.; 36 | 576 
| 
3 21 
VI. 3 20 
Vil.j 6 
3 
890 Tuklat-Ninib II. 
811 sees Rammannirari III. 
782 Shalmaneser III. 
754| IX. I Nabushumishkun |Ashurnirari II. 
747 2 Nabunatsir Nabonassaros 14 14 
745 Tiglath-pileser III. 
733 3 2. \Nabushumiddin Nadios 2 16 
731 4 o |Nabushumukin 
731 1 3 |Kinzer Chinzeros and 5 | 2 
728 2 2 |Pulu Poros 
727 Shalmaneser IV. 
726 3 5 |Ululai Tloulaios 5 | 26 
722 Sargon 
721 4 12 |Merodach-baladan Mardokempados 12 | 38 
709 5 5 |Sargon Arkeanos 5 | 43 
705 Sennacherib 
704 6 2 |Sennacherib Interregnum 2] 45 
702 7 3 |Belibni Belibos 3 | 48 
699 8 6 |Ashurnadinshum Aparnadios 6} 54 
693 9 1 |Nergalushezib Regebelos I 55 
692 Io 4 |Mushezib-Marduk Mesesmordakos 4] 59 
688 II 8 |Sennacherib Interregnum 8 67 
681 Esarhaddon 
680 12 Esarhaddon Asaradinos 13 | 80 
668 Ashurbanabal 
667 13 Shamashshumukin Saosdouchinos 20 | 100 
647 14 Kandalanu Kineladanos 22 | 122 
625 Nabopolassaros 21 | 143 
604 Nabokolassaros 43 | 186 
561 Illoaroudamos 2 | 188 
559 Nerigasolassaros 4 | 192 
555. Nabonadios 17 | 209 
Persian kings 214 | 424 
Kings of Macedon} 294 | 718 
Roman kings 189 | 907 
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that falls before that time is assigned to the last year of his 
predecessor. 

Beginning with Nabonassar, the Ptolemaic Canon overlaps 
Dynasties IX and X of the Babylonian List, and also at least one 
hundred years of the Eponym List. The relation between these 
three documents I have exhibited in the table on the opposite page. 


The Ptolemaic Canon thus makes the connection between the . 


chronology of classical history and the chronology of the ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian records. Reckoning back from Anto- 
ninus (July 20, 137 A. D.), the era of Nabonassar is found to 
begin with February 27, 747 B.C. The years of the Babylo- 
nian kings in the Ptolemaic Canon correspond with the years 
given in the Babylonian List, so that it is possible with the aid 
of the Canon to date exactly all the kings of Dynasties IX and 
X. The beginning of Sargon’s reign over Babylon is thus fixed 
in the year 709 B. C., and since this was the thirteenth year of 
his rule over Assyria, the first full year of that rule must have 
been 721 B. C., and he must have come to the throne in 722 
B.C. But if the first eponym of Sargon’s reign corresponds to 
the year 722, then it is a simple matter of addition or of subtrac- 
tion to determine the date corresponding to every one of the 
227 names in the Eponym List. . 

For the year which, according to these calculations, should 
correspond to 763 B. C. the Eponym Canon with Historical 
Notices appends the remark: ‘In the month Sivan the sun was 
eclipsed.” Modern astronomical calculation has shown that on 
June 15, 763 B.C., an almost total eclipse of the sun occurred at 
Nineveh. Thus the absolute historical credibility of the Ptole- 
maic Canon, of the Eponym Canon, and of the Babylonian List 
so far as it is parallel to the Ptolemaic Canon, is brilliantly con- 
firmed. 

From the table just given it is clear that we have an exact 
chronology of the kings of Babylon as far back as 747 B. C. and 
of the kings of Assyria as far back as 889 B.C. Beyond these 
points we are in uncertainty on account of our ignorance of 
the duration of Dynasty VIII preceding Nabonassar, which is 
broken out of the Babylonian List. It is possible, however, to 
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fix approximately the duration of this dynasty through synchro- 
nisms with Assyrian kings whose dates are given by the Eponym 
Canon. Six kings of Dynasty VIII are known in chronological 
order, and the contemporaneous Assyrian kings are also known 
from an Assyrian document known as the Synchronous History.’ 
These kings are as follows: 


Shamash-mudammiq. Ramman-nirari II. 
Nabu-shum-ishkun. 

Nabu-abal-iddin. Tuklat-Ninib II. 
Marduk-nadin-shum, Ashur-natsir-abal. 
Marduk-balatsu-ikbi. Shalmaneser II. 
Bau-akh-iddin. Shamshi-Ramman IV. 


Shamash-mudammigq was killed by Nabu-shum-ishkun during 
the reign of Ramman-nirari II., and Bau-akh-iddin was taken 
prisoner by Shamshi-Ramman IV. A careful examination of the 
tablet on which the Babylonian List is written shows that there 
cannot have been more than fourteen lines between Nabu-natsir 
(Nabonassar) and the beginning of Dynasty VIII. Of these 
one must have been occupied by the sum-total of the reigns of 
Dynasty VIII, so that there cannot have been more than thir- 
teen names of kings.* Now, from Ramman-nirari II., the con- 
temporary of Shamash-mudammigq, to Tiglath-pileser III., the 
contemporary of Nabonassar, there are nine Assyrian kings. 


‘Dynasties IX and X include twenty Babylonian kings, while for 


the corresponding period in Assyria there are only seven kings. 
In the above table six kings of the dynasty in question are con- 
temporaneous with five kings of Assyria. Babylon was more 
subject to revolutions and to foreign conquests than was Assyria, 
consequently the total number of its kings during a given period 
was always considerably larger than that of the kings of Assyria 
during the same period. This shows that the name of Shamash- 
mudammiq must be inserted as near as possible to the beginning 
of Dynasty VIII, for thirteen kings of Babylon are not too many 
to correspond to nine kings of Assyria. Shamash-mudammigq 
cannot be identified with the first king of Dynasty VIII, since 
both of his successors are known to have reigned longer than the 

1 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. 1, p. 200. 

See LEHMANN, Zwei Hauptprobleme, pp. 24 ff. 
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two kings whose numbers are preserved in the list in the second 
and third places; but he may be identified, with high probability, 
with the second king of the dynasty, whose brief reign of eight 
months suggests that he meta violent death. Ramman-nirari 
II., according to the Synchronous History, was the contempo- 
rary of Shamash-mudammigq and also of Nabu-shum-ishkun; but 
Ramman-nirari’s reign, according to the Eponym Canon, came to 
an end in 890 B. C.; consequently, if we add to 890 B. C. the years 
of the first three kings of Dynasty VIII, we shall obtain 938 B. C. 
as the approximate date for the beginning of this dynasty. 

The gap produced by the breaking out of Dynasty VIII hav- 
ing thus been bridged, it is possible, by simply adding the totals 
in the List of Kings, to determine the beginnings of all the ear- 
lier dynasties. They are as follows: Dynasty VII, 943 B.C.; 
Dynasty VI, 963 B.C.; Dynasty V, 984 B. C.; Dynasty IV, 
1116 B.C.; Dynasty III, 1692 B.C.; Dynasty II, 2060 B. C.; 
and Dynasty I, 2364 B. C., according to List B, or, according to 
the earlier and more reliable figures of Ammisadugga, 2345 B.C. 

This approximate dating is confirmed by a number of chrono- 
logical statements of the Babylonian and the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. Ashur-ban-abal (Sardanapalus) records that, when he 
captured Susa (about 645 B. C.), he brought back the statue of 
the goddess Nanaia, which Kudur-nankhundi I., king of Elam, 
had carried away from Erech 1,635 years before, that is, about 
2280 B.C. 

Nabu-na’id (Nabonidus), the last king of Babylon, records 
that in consequence of a great storm the foundations of the tem- 
ple Ebarra were uncovered, and he beheld “the inscription of 
the name of Khammurabi, an ancient king, who, 700 years before 
Burnaburiash, had built for Shamash upon the ancient foundation 
Ebarra and the tower-temple.”9 Nabu-na’id also relates in one 
of his inscriptions: ‘Eulbar his [Shamash’s] house in Sippar 
of Annunit, on which for 800 years Shagaraktiburiash, kingSof 
Babylon, son of Kudur-Bel, no king had built—its ancient foun- 
dation-stone I sought, found, and read.” *° A copy of a seal of 

9 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. 111, 2, p. 90. ; 


%© Sippar Cylinder, iii, 27 ff. (Rawlinson, V, 64; Ketlinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. 
III, p. 106). 
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Tuklat-Ninib bears the inscription: ‘ Tuklat-Ninib, king of the 
world, son of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, the conqueror (?) of . 
Babylon, etc.” To this Sennacherib has appended the state- 
ment: ‘This seal was given as a present from Assyria to 
’ Babylonia. I, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 600 years later 
conquered Babylon, and from the treasure of Babylon I brought 
it forth and carried it away.” All these statements can be 
shown to be in accord with our determination of the approxi- 
mate dates of the earlier dynasties. They confirm our calcula- 
tion of the duration of the missing Dynasty VIII, and also the 
trustworthiness of the Babylonian List. 

There is one other statement of the monuments which 
demands particular consideration. Sennacherib in the rock 
inscription of Bavian™ says: ‘‘Ramman and Sala, the gods of 
the city of Ekallate, which Marduk-nadin-akhe, king of Akkad 
[ Babylonia], in the time of Tiglath-pileser [1.], king of Assyria, 
took and carried to Babylon, I brought forth from Babylon 418 
years later, and restored them to their place in the city of Ekal- 
late.” According to this statement, Marduk-nadin-akhe’s vic- 
tory over Tiglath-pileser I. occurred in the year 1107 B. C., 418 
years before Sennacherib’s conquest of Babylon in 689 B. C. 

It is the great service of Lehmann to have demonstrated that 
this datum of Sennacherib is inconsistent with all the other 
chronological data that have come down to us in the monu- 
ments ; and that, if it is ignored, the other data are harmonious 
and mutually confirmatory. Since Sennacherib’s statement is 
about 100 years out of the way, Lehmann’s conjecture that 418 
is merely a scribal error for 318 commends itself as highly prob- 
able. The failure of earlier historians to recognize the impos- 
sibility of Sennacherib’s datum, and the use of it to bridge the 
gap in Dynasty VIII, have introduced great confusion into the 
history of the ancient Orient, and have necessitated the assump- 
tion of a gap of 100 years in Assyrian history after the death of 

™ Rawlinson, III, 14, 48-50; Ketlinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. Il, p. 118. 


2S0 E. MEYER, Literarisches Centralblatt, 1899, No. 4; ROSCH, Jahresbericht fiir 
Geschichtswissenschaft, 1898, Vol. I, p. 17: PRASEK, Berliner philologische Wochen- 
schrift, 1898, No. 42; Fossy, Revue archéologique, 1899, pp. 363 ff.; TIELE, Zeit~ 
schrift fiir Assyriologie, 1900, pp. 390 ff. 
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Tiglath-pileser I. That such a gap really exists is in the last 
degree improbable. If this correction be made in the figure, 
Sennacherib’s statement becomes valuable for a more exact 
determination of the chronology of the earlier Babylonian dynas- 
ties. Following out this idea, Lehmann, by an elaborate series 
of investigations, has reduced the margin of uncertainty to a 
period of nine years. In the upper limits his dates agree with 
those which we have assumed provisionally on the basis of our 
calculation of the approximate duration of Dynasty VIII. The 
dates of the dynasties being determined, it is possible from a 
study of the monuments to fill out nearly completely all the 
gaps in the Babylonian List. 

For the chronology of the period prior to the beginning of 
the Babylonian List we are shut up to a rough calculation of 
the duration of the early dynasties. We know that the inva- 
sion of Babylonia by the Elamitic king Kudur-Nankhundi 
occurred about 2280 B. C., 1,635 years before Ashur-ban-abal’s 
capture of Susa. This invasion was probably the cause of the 
downfall of the dynasty of Isin. Six kings of the dynasty are 
known. If we make an estimate of 120 years for the six and allow 
fifty years for possible gaps, we are brought back to 2450 B. C. 
for the beginning of this dynasty. It was preceded by the 
dynasty of Erech, to which two kings are known to have 
belonged. Adding 100 years as a liberal allowance for this 
dynasty, we reach 2550 B.C. The dynasty of Erech was pre- 
ceded by the second dynasty of Ur, consisting of five kings." 
Allowing 100 years for these, we are brought back to 2650 B. C. 
for the beginning of this dynasty. Its first two kings were con- 
temporaneous with Gudea and Ur-nin-girsu, patesis, or viceroys, 
of Lagash. Gudea’s date, accordingly, cannot have been earlier 
than 2650. Before Gudea we know three patesis of Lagash, who 
are not necessarily consecutive, but who, for a variety of arche- 
ological and paleographic reasons, cannot be widely separated 
from one another. One hundred years is an ample allowance 


13 That the dynasty of Isin did not intervene between a second and a third dynasty 
of Ur, as has commonly been supposed, has been demonstrated by THUREAU-DANGIN, 
Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, June, 1898; see WINCKLER, zdid., August, 1898; 
in spite of the contention of RApAu, Zarly Babylonian History, pp. 31 ff. 
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for them, even if we assume that there are two breaks in the list. 
This would bring Lugal-ushum-gal, the first of these patesis, 
back to 2750 B. C.; but Lugal-ushum-gal was the contemporary 
of Naram-Sin, king of Agade, and, therefore, Naram-Sin cannot 
be dated earlier than 2750 B. C. 

This conclusion is in conflict with a statement of the anti- 
quarian king Nabuna’id that in his restoration of Ebarra, the 
temple of Shamash at Sippar, he discovered the foundation- 
stone of Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, which for 3,200 years no 
king before him had beheld. Nabuna’id lived about 550 B. C.; 
adding 3,200, we obtain 3750 as the date of Naram-Sin. Here 
again Lehmann’s conjecture of a scribal error in the cylinder of 
Nabuna’id seems almost indisputable. Instead of the two per- 
pendicular wedges that stood before the sign for thousand, the 
copyist read three perpendicular wedges. This is an easier the- 
ory than that the datum of Nabuna’id is wholly fictitious. In 
any case it is certain that 2750 B. C. is a much nearer approxi- 
mate date for Naram-Sin than 3750 B. C. 

Before Naram-Sin we find his father, Sargon I., and a list of 
patesis and kings of Lagash and of Kish that carries us to at 
least 3500 B. C. for the beginning of Babylonian history. 

The chronology of Egypt is far less certain than that of Baby- 
lonia. The only fixed point in the new empire is found in the 
statement on the back of the Papyrus Ebers that the heliacal ris- 
ing of Sothis (Sirius) occurred on the ninth day of Epiphi in the 
ninth year of King D’sr-k’-r‘, 7. e., Amenhotep I. (so Krall, 
Ermann, Spiegelberg, Petrie, Griffith, E. Meyer, Brandes, Mahler, 
Sethe, Schafer, Lehmann, Borchardt). This datum enables us to 
fix very closely the reign of Amenhotep I. 

The Egyptian year contained only 365 days; consequently 
every four years it fell a day behind the solar year, and in 1,460 
years the new-year day made a complete circuit of the seasons. 
In order to calculate the relation between the civil year and the 
solar year the Egyptians observed as the beginning of the solar 
year the date on which the rising of Sirius coincided with the 
early dawn. When this rising fell on the first of Thoth of the 
civil year, a Sothic period of 1,460 years was begun. Now, we 
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know from a statement of Censorinus that a heliacal rising of 
Sirius on the first of Thoth occurred about 139 A. D. From this 
fixed point it is possible to calculate the beginnings of all the 
previous Sothic periods by adding 1,460, and also to determine 
in which years the heliacal rising occurred on a given day of the 
civil year. Unfortunately we do not know for what latitude the 
statement of Censorinus holds true, nor do we know which of 
the three consecutive years during which Sirius rose heliacally on 
the first of Thoth corresponds to 139 B.C. This leaves a mar- 
gin of nine years in the computation of Sirius dates. 

Astronomical calculation shows that a heliacal rising of Sirius 
on the ninth day of Epiphi occurred between the years 1553- 
1544 B.C. Since this was the ninth year of Amenhotep I., his 
first year must have fallen 1562-1553. Coming downward from 
this year, we have as chronological data recorded length of the 
kings’ reigns, synchronisms with Babylonian monarchs, and 
astrological observations. We know also that a heliacal rising 
of Sirius occurred at some time during the reign of Tahutimes 
III., but we do not know the precise year. Considerable uncer- 
tainty attaches to all these calculations, so that the best that can 
be attained is an approximation to the dates of the kings of the 
new empire. 

For the determination of the reigns prior to Amenhotep I. 
historians have until very recently been limited to a computa- 
tion of the figures found in the monuments, supplemented by 
various lists of kings, and the statements of the Egyptian histo- 
rian Manetho. The main difficulty lies in the calculation of the 
length of the period of disorder between the close of the 
XIIth and the beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty, during which 
the Hyksos invaders dominated Egypt. The data for this period 
are exceedingly discordant. Manetho assumed a XII Ith dynasty 
of 453 years, according to Eusebius; but, according to Africanus, 
of 153 years. After this he placed a XIVth dynasty of 484 
years, according to Eusebius; but of 184 years, according to 
Africanus; a XVth dynasty of six kings and 250 years, accord- 
ing to Eusebius; but of 284 years, according to Africanus; a 
XVIth dynasty of 190 years, according to Eusebius ; but of 518 
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years, according to Africanus; anda XVIIthdynasty of 103 years, 
according to Eusebius; but of 151 years,according to Africanus. 
Josephus’ report of Manetho mentions only six Hyksos kings who 
reigned 260 years, but states that the entire Hyksos rule lasted 
511 years. The Turin Papyrus gives for this period a long list 
of names; but it is so fragmentary that their correct position 
cannot be determined, and the length of the reigns are almost 
entirely lost. The monuments of the period are scanty, and con- 
tain next to nothing that can be used for chronological purposes. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the most 
varying estimates have been made of the interval between the 
middle and the newempire. The date of the close of the XIIth 
dynasty, according to Wiedemann, was 3250 B. C.; according to 
Petrie, 2265; and, according to Meyer, 1930. 

This uncertainty seems now to be dispelled by a recent dis- 
covery in Egypt.* Early in the year 1899 there were found in 
Kahun, a ruined city of the XIIth dynasty near Illahun, a num- 
ber of papyrus fragments, which proved to be the records of the 
local temple. Most of these were purchased by Dr. Reinhardt 
and have been loaned by him to the Berlin Museum. They 
contain many interesting items in regard to the conduct of the 
temple, but most important is the record, under the heading 
‘Year 7,” of a notice sent to the chief priest Ppy-htp by Nb-k’y-r’, 
the superintendent of temples: ‘“ This is to inform thee that the 
ascent of Sirius occurs on the sixteenth day of the fourth winter 
month. Inform (?) the lay priests of the city ‘Mighty-is-the- 
deceased-Usertesen,’ and of Anubis on his mountains, and of 
Suchos ... . and post this letter on (the bulletin-board?) of 
the temple.” Another fragment contains the record of the gifts 
that were presented on the day of the ascent of Sirius, namely, 
200 loaves of bread and 60 pitchers of beer. 

From these statements it follows that on the sixteenth day 
of the fourth month of the seventh year of Usertesen III. a heli- 
acal rising of Sirius occurred. Applying the so-called Oppolzer 
method of computation, it is found that this rising of Sirius 
can have taken place either within the years 1876-1872 B. C., or, 

™% See BORCHARDT in Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, 1899, No. 2. 
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an entire Sothic period of 1,460 years earlier, within the years 
3336-3332 B.C. 

Wiedemann*s decides for the latter date, and places the end 
of the XIIth dynasty about 3260. Against this view is the fact 
that there is no archeological evidence of a long break between 
the XIIth and the XVIIth dynasties. In Thebes the monu- 
ments of the XVIIth dynasty are scarcely distinguishable in 
style from those of the XIIth dynasty, and in Elkab and Abydos 
the monuments of the XVIIth and of the XVIth dynasties 
stand in immediate connection with those of the XIIth.’ 
Manetho knew the names of only six Hyksos kings, and no 
Hyksos monuments have been found except of these six. It is 
improbable, accordingly, that there was any Hyksos dynasty 
besides this one. That the Hyksos did not become assimilated 
to the Egyptians, like earlier and later conquerors of Egypt, 
also makes it probable that the period of their rule in Egypt 
was of short duration. In view of these facts it is impossible to 
adopt Wiedemann’s theory that- there was an interval of 700 
years between the close of the XIIth dynasty and the beginning 
of the XVIIIth. ' 

I conclude, accordingly, with Borchardt, Miiller, Breasted, 
and the majority of Egyptologists who have discussed the sub- 
ject, that the seventh year of Usertesen III. must be identified 
with the year 1876-1872 B. C., and that the end of the XIIth 
dynasty falls about 1783 B.C. From the end of this dynasty 
to the expulsion of the Hyksos by Aahmes (c. 1570) is little 
more than 200 years; accordingly it follows that the XIIIth, 
XIVth, XVth, XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth dynasties of Mane- 
tho’s list were not consecutive, but were in the main contempo- 
raneous dynasties that owed their rise to the disorganized 
condition of Egypt in consequence of the Hyksos invasion. 

The correct date of the XIIth dynasty having been deter- 
mined, the approximate dates of the kings of the middle and of 


5 Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, September, 1900, col. 321. 


%6See MEYER, Geschichte Aegyptens, p. 208; MARQUART, Chronologische Unter- 
suchungen, p.24; MULLER, Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 111. 
1898, p. 19. 
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the old empire may be ascertained by adding the figures found 
in the monuments, and, when these are lacking, by taking the 
figures preserved in the various lists. The data here are much 
more complete and reliable than during the period of the 
Hyksos rule; so that, the Hyksos gulf having been bridged, we 
may feel that our chronological calculations are approximately 
correct. For a discussion of the data on which they are based 
the reader is referred to Petrie’s History of Egypt, Vol. 1. 

The chronology of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt having 
been determined, as far as the materials at our disposal will 
permit, a chronology of the Old Testament may be established 
by noting the synchronisms of events with the history of the 
great empires. The fall of Jerusalem occurred in the nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadrezzar, z. ¢., 586 B.C. Ahaz sent tribute to 
Tiglath-pileser III. to buy his aid against the Syrians and 
Ephraimites in 734, which was the first year of his reign. 
Between these two fixed points is an interval of 148 years. If 
now we add the recorded lengths of the reigns of the kings of 
Judah for the same interval, from the beginning of Ahaz’s reign 
to the end of Zedekiah’s, we have a total of 155 years. If, how- 
ever, we assume that the first year of one king was identical 
with the last of his predecessor, 7. ¢., if we subtract I from the 
recorded length of each king’s reign, the sum-total is exactly 
the same as that demanded by the Assyro-Babylonian records. 

In 842, according to the Assyrian records, Jehu paid tribute 
to Shalmaneser II. This must have occurred in the first year of 
his reign, since Ahab was alive in 853, and if we push the begin- 
ning of Jehu’s reign back of 842, there is no room left for 
Ahazia and Joram. From 842 to 734, accordingly, is another 
fixed period of 108 years, which corresponds with the kings of 
Israel from the first year of Jehu to the first year of Pekah, since 
the beginning of Pekah’s reign must have coincided closely with 
the beginning of Ahaz’s reign. For this period the sum of the 
recorded lengths of the kings’ reigns is 114 years; but if we sub- 
tract 1 from each to allow for the overlapping of the last year 
of one with the first year of the next, we have the same total as 
in the Assyrian monuments. 
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Athaliah came to the throne of Judah in the same year in 
which Jehu came to the throne of Israel; consequently the sum 
of the reigns from the first year of Athaliah to the first year of 
Ahaz ought to equal the 108 years of the monuments and of the 
kings of Israel. Instead of this we find a total of 138 years. 
This is to be reduced by regarding the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jotham as largely contemporaneous, and by reducing the figure 
for Amaziah. 

According to the annals of Shalmaneser II., Ahab fought at 
the battle of Qargar in 854, but Jehu was on the throne in 842. 
On the most favorable estimate, therefore, the sum of the reigns 
of Ahaziah and Joram was not more than II years. For this the 
book of Kings gives 14 years, Even if we subtract I year 
from the reign of each king to allow for overlapping, we still 
have one year too much. The same superfluous year confronts 
us when we compare the sum-total of the kings from Jeroboam 
to Joram with the sum-total of the kings of Judah for exactly 
the same period, 7. ¢., from Rehoboam to Ahaziah. In the case 
of the kings of Israel the total of recorded years is 98, and in the 
case of the kings of Judah, 95; but if we subtract 1 from each 
reign, the total for Israel is g0 and for Judah 89. This shows the 
same excess of 1 year for Israel that we meet in comparison 
with the Assyrian data. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, 
that the reign of Joram of Israel must be reduced by 1 besides 
the 1 that is taken off to allow for the coincidence of his first 
year with the last year of Ahaziah. 

‘The only other modification of the traditional figures that is 
necessary is in the case of the reign-of Pekah. Instead of 20 of 
the received text we should probably read 2, whjch, like all 
other figures, must be diminished by 1 in making up totals. 

From the considerations just presented it appears that the 
recorded lengths of the reigns rest upon a genuine historical basis, 
and that they may be easily harmonized with the Assyrian data. 
On the other hand, the synchronisms of the book of Kings rest 
only on editorial calculation and are incapable of being com- 
bined with the statements of the monuments, In constructing 
a chronology of the Old Testament they must be ignored. The 
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relation of the biblical to the Assyrian chronology is exhibited 


in the following table: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF OLD TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY. 


ISRAEL, Jupan. 
Assyro-BABYLONIAN SYNCHRONISMS. B.C. 
Kings. Years.| Sum. Kings. Years, 
Periop I. 
Jeroboam I. | 21* Rehoboam 16 
Nadab I Abijah 2 
Baasha 23 Asa 40 
Elah I 
Omri II 
Ahab fights with Shalmaneser IT. 854 | Ahab 21 | 78 |Jehoshaphat | 24 
Earliest possible date for Ahaziah 853 | Ahaziah I Jehoram 7 
Latest possible date for Joram 842 | Joram 1oft Ahaziah ° 
Totals” - - - - - II II 89 89 
Periop II. 
Jehu pays tribute to Shalmaneser II. | 842 | Jehu 27 Athaliah 5 
Jehoahaz 16 Joash 39 
Joash 15 Amaziah 28 
Jeroboam 40 Uzziah 51 
738, Menahem tributary to T.-pileser Menahem 9 
Latest possible date for Pekahiah 734 | Pekahiah I Jotham 15 
Totals - - - - |108 108 138 
Periop III. 
Ahaz helped by Tiglath-pileser 734 | Pekah 1} Ahaz 15 
Hoshea 8 
Sargon destroys Samaria 722 |SiegeSamaria| 3 
Totals’ - - - - - 12 12 
Hezekiah 28 
Manasseh 54 
I 
Josiah 30 
Jehoiakim To 
Jehoiachin ° 
Nebuchadrezzar takes Jerusalem 586 Zedekiah 10 
Totals” - - - 1148 148 


* All the kings’ reigns given in this table are one year less than the figures given 
in the book of Kings, to allow for the fact that the first year of one king’s reign was 


also the last year of his predecessor. 


{Joram’s reign must be reduced an additional one year to make the total corre- 
spond with the Assyrian total and with the total of the kings of Judah for the same 


period. 


{The twenty years that Pekah is given in the received text must be a mistake. 
Probably we should read two, which then we must reduce by one, like all the other 


figures. 
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Reckoning back from 842, the year of Jehu’s accession, we 
reacl. 931 as the date of Solomon’s death. According to 
1 Kings 11:42, Solomon reigned forty years, but this round 
number means only ‘‘a generation;’’ and it is unlikely, in view 
of the great age of David at his death (1 Kings 1:1), that 
Solomon could have reigned so long. If .we allow him thirty 
years and suppose him to have come to the throne about 961 
B.C., we shall probably be nearer the truth. With this conclusion 
agree the data of Menander’s list of the kings of Tyre, preserved 
by Josephus, Cont. Ap., i, 18; Eusebius, Chron.; and Theophilus, 
Ad. Autol., iii, 100, 22,'7and the statement of Josephus that the 
temple was built in the twelfth year of Hiram, king of Tyre, and 
the fourth year of Solomon, 143 years and 8 months before the 
foundation of Carthage. Accepting von Gutschmid’s. date, 814 
B. C., for the founding of Carthage, we reach 957 B. C. for the 
building of the temple; and, adding the three whole years of 
Solomon’s previous reign, we reach 960 B.C. for the beginning 
of his reign. The coincidence of the two calculations is strong 
evidence that Menander’s statements rest upon genuine authority. 

In 1 Kings 6:1 it is said that the exodus occurred 480 years 
before the laying of the foundation of the temple in the fourth 
year of Solomon. Supposing the temple to have been founded 
about 957 B.C., according to the revised chronology of the 
period of the kings, this would place the exodus in 1437 B. C., 
- or 100 years before Ramessu II., whom tradition remembers as 
the Pharaoh of the oppression. This, of course, is impossible. 
Moreover, it is clear that the number 480 is not exact, but rests 
upon a rough calculation of twelve generations of forty years 
each, forty years being the number always conventionally assumed 
by the Hebrew historians for a generation. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that the chronology of the books of Judges 
and Samuel is also based upon a scheme of twelve generations, 
and that the list of high-priests in 1 Chron. 6:1-9 gives twelve 
names from Aaron to Azariah, the contemporary of Solomon 
(cf. 1 Kings 4:2). That the tradition of twelve generations is 
correct is rendered probable by the remarkable list in Gen. 

17See RUHL, Rhein. Museum fiir Phil., pp. 565-78. 18 Cont. Ap., i, 17, 18. 
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36: 31-39. This contains the names of eight kings ‘‘that reigned 
in the land of Edom before there reigned any king over the chil- 
dren of Israel.” The first name is Bela, the son of Beor, who 
doubtless is to be identified with Balaam, the son of Beor, the 
contemporary of the generation after the exodus (cf Numb., 
chaps. 22-24. Adding the three kings who reigned over Israel 
before Solomon, we obtain four generations from the conquest of 
Canaan to the building of the temple, which corresponds to the 
twelve generations from the exodus to the building of the temple. 

We may assume, accordingly, that the tradition of twelve 
generations is correct. The only question, then, is: How many 
years should be allowed to a generation? Forty are obviously 
too many, since a generation is no longer than the interval 
between the birth of a man and the birth of his oldest son. In 
the Orient, where marriages were contracted early, this interval 
could scarcely average more than twenty years. The fifty-eight 
kings of the first three dynasties of Babylon fill an interval of 
1,229 years; that is, they average a little over twenty-one years. 
The twenty kings of Judah from David (c. 1000) to Zedekiah 
(end 586) average a little over twenty years. If, starting from 
the beginning of Solomon’s reign (c. 960), we reckon back twelve 
generations of twenty years each, we reach 1200 B. C. as the 
approximate date of the exodus. This fulfils the necessary con- 
dition of falling after the reign of Ramessu II. (1324-1228), the 
Pharaoh of the oppression. 

For the earlier Hebrew chronology the only point of contact 
with the general history of the Orient is the statement of 
Gen. 14:1 that Abram was a contemporary of Amraphel 
(Khammurabi), the sixth king of the first dynasty of the Baby- 
lonian List (c. 2240 B. C.). If the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 
be historical, this gives us another fixed point; it is of little © 
use, however, since the Old Testament figures for the patriarchal 
age are so entirely legendary that no chronological system can 
be based upon them. 
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A STUDY OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


By F. G. LEwis, 
Lafayette, Ohio. 


A SATISFACTORY study of the Apocalypse will consider at least 
three things: the author, the place and time of composition, 
including the circumstances of the period, such as the civil and 
religious conditions and the literary ideas and customs, and the 
purpose of the author in the writing. 

Such a study may be pursued simply for the information to 
‘be derived, or with the aim of securing that which will serve a 
practical purpose. The second of these is the only worthy 
method. For the layman as well as for the preacher, the Bible 
is meant to be a practical book. He who studies it ought to be 
a teacher of its great moral and spiritual truths, as far as he has 
opportunity to doso. The facts that he gains from his study are 
not well used unless he endeavors to transform them into stimuli 
and practical helps for the benefit of others. The present paper 
seeks to follow this worthy method. Perhaps it will do so the 
more truly in view of the fact that it is largely the writer’s own 
experience, through which he has come as a result of attempting 
to answer the questions which the Apocalypse involves. This 
will help to explain the personal coloring which is allowed to 
appear. 

I, THE AUTHOR. 

The first question concerning the authorship may properly be : 
Is the book a unity and the work of one writer? The opinion of 
Dr. Marcus Dods is that ‘‘it is difficult to consider with patience 
theories which propose to allot to different authors various 
portions of a book than which there is in all literature none 
more obviously a carefully designed and artistic whole.” How 
well grounded this opinion is appears as soon as the reader opens 
the book and notices the arrangement. After the amplified title 
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of three verses there follow the salutation and introduction, cov- 
ering the remainder of the first chapter. Without this introduc- 
tion one could scarcely understand the messages to the seven 
churches given in the second and third chapters. These mes- 
sages to the churches—Christians in this world —with warnings 
and exhortations according to their needs, prepare the way for 
the vision of the future world that awaits them. Chaps. 4 and 
5 contain the introduction to this vision, and in the remainder 
of the book, to 22:5, the vision is unfolded, after which follows 
the author’s conclusion. 

To examine the details of this unity would require a paper by 
itself. I may pass them hastily here, since each reader will easily 
observe them. In doing this, let him note how the seven seals 
comprehend a// of the future, and the opening of the seventh is 
the beginning of the end of that future, the sounding of the seven 
trumpets being only a part of the result of breaking the seventh 
seal, and the emptying of the bowls of wrath only a part of both 
the seventh trumpet and the seventh seal: The full and final 
significance of the seals, the trumpets, and the bowls is reached 
at one point, 22:5. The mystic figures are only parts of the 
mystic whole, conceived most fully under the symbolism of the 
seals. That this is not only the natural, but also the necessary, 
interpretation will be seen as soon as the import of the number 
“seven” is considered, the idea of completeness and totality, 
which it has so constantly in the Bible, manifesting itself in 
the Apocalypse to the fullest extent. 

We may now notice that the one writer of the Apocalypse 
calls himself ‘“‘John.’’ As to what John he was, it is quite as safe 
to say that he was the evangelist as to say that he was any 
other. We might not be able to prove this to the satisfaction of 
everyone, but the evidence for it is reasonably probable. The 
early traditions, handed down by Justin Martyr and Eusebius, 
accept this view, and modern investigation has not succeeded in 
giving us anything better. 

The probability that the writer was John the evangelist is 
easily brought nearer to an established fact if we notice some of 
the characteristics of the writer as he himself reveals them. It 
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is clear that he was both a Jew and a Christian. The abundance 
of quotation and symbolism from the Old Testament, the call to 
holiness, and the abounding zeal and hope all show it. From the 
references to himself in 1:1,4,9; 4:2; 5:4; I9:10, and 22:8, 
we learn that he was a particular servant of God, that he felt it 
highly appropriate for himself to address those to whom he 
wrote, that he was enduring exile because of his loyalty to Jesus, 
that he was a man of deep spiritual experience, and that he had 
a truly emotional and worshipful nature. All of these charac- 
teristics correspond with what we know of John from other 
sources. 

If it be said that these characteristics might have been plagia- 
rized by someone writing in John’s name, either in his time or 
later, it is probably easier to maintain authenticity than plagia- 
rism for his own time; and, as regards a later time, the contents 
of the book themselves are against it, as will appear in the 
further study. 


II. THE PLACE AND TIME OF COMPOSITION. 


As to the place of composition, two points are to be noticed : 
(1) John tells us that he had the vision while on the island of 
Patmos; (2) he does not say that he did the writing there. We 
need not delay over the place of the vision ; that may be accepted 
as it is stated. The place of the writing may have been Patmos, 
but the indications are against it. In 1:9 John says he “was” 
in the island called Patmos. It is to be noticed, also, that the 
tenses of narration are regularly in the past. He may have written 
it in Ephesus. 

When we come to the discussion of the “me of composition, 
we enter upon a part of our study which is both more difficult 
and more important, since upon our conclusion will hinge very 
largely our interpretation of the significance of the book and the 
purpose with which it was written. The difficulty of the task is 
increased by the fact that chronological data in the ordinary 
sense are very meager in the Apocalypse. Perhaps the only 
direct historical reference in the book is that where John says he 
was in the island of Patmos; all others are indirect. Ifwe knew 
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when John was in the exile of which he speaks, the matter would 
be easily solved ; but we do not. The early traditions are that it 
was written toward the close of the century, in John’s last years, 
but we do not know on what authority those traditions were 
accepted, and can hardly be controlled by them. As that testi- 
mony is not, in itself, sufficiently strong and direct to prove 
beyond doubt that John the evangelist was the author, it is even 
less trustworthy concerning the time of writing; since the time 
of writing, especially for those of the same general period, is 
subordinate in importance to the substance of the message and 
is less likely to be accurately retained. This point is especially 
worthy of notice concerning an age in which chronology was 
neglected, at least in comparison with the attention which it 
receives at the present time. 

The indirect testimony of the book itself is, after all, really 
the best that we have concerning the date of its composition. 
It is of two kinds. The first of these is offered us under the 
cover of the title of the book, ‘‘ Apocalypse.” This title con- 
nects it with apocalyptic literature in general, of which we must 
have some knowledge if we are to understand the canonical 
Apocalypse. And we can understand any of the apocalyptic 
literature only as we become familiar with the civil and religious 
conditions and the literary ideas and customs then prevailing. 
To these, accordingly, let us give some attention. 

It was a period of religious persecution. Though the Roman 
power did not concern itself much about the religion of its sub- 
jects, as long as their ideas did not conflict with the empire’s 
authority, still the emperor was nominally head of religion in the 
empire as well as of civil affairs, and nothing might be placed on 
an equality with him, still less anything be placed above him. 
No one might disregard him or deny him the right to be wor- 
shiped. 

This became a source of trouble for both Jews and Chris- 
tians. For a time the trouble was only slight; until after the 
middle of the first century, both were allowed comparative free- 
dom of worship, so long as their worship did not become obtru- 
sive. The very nature of the two claims, however, meant certain 
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conflict in the end. This would be especially true in the case of 
Christianity. The Christian believed, not only that he must not 
worship any other being, but also that he must deny the honor 
of such worship to any except his own God. Such a claim could 
not continue unnoticed. It was the more certain to bring on a 
crisis because it led to ideas of citizenship that were contrary to 
those of Rome. If Jesus was king, then allegiance was due to 
him first of all, and if other claims seemed to conflict with his, 
they would be disregarded. The empire, however, had no 
appreciation of such an attitude of mind. With the empire, her 
laws and her demands were first and supreme. Accordingly, an 
“irrepressible conflict ” was sure to come. 

The certainty of such conflict was increased by the fact 
that Christianity was aggressive. The people of other religions 
in some degree, and the Jews even more, sought proselytes to 
their faith, but none of them approached the Christians in this 
zeal. The Christian aspired to bring the world to his thought 
and to make Jesus king over all. Such a purpose the empire 
could not willingly tolerate, for it meant her overthrow. 

Naturally enough, this conflict of ideas and expectations 
manifested itself in the literature of the period, and we need to 
notice the manner of that manifestation, if we are to understand 
a book which came out of that period and had to do largely 
with its struggles and hopes. Indeed, we must go considerably 
back of the apostolic times, if we are to see the full significance 
of the literature which those times produced. When the Chris- 
tians preéminently, and the Jews in a less degree, came into con- 
flict with the ‘‘ Mistress of the World,” they were only continuing 
a struggle which their pious Jewish ancestors in all the ages 
of the nation had waged against one foreign people or another. 
From Moses on, their best teachers had exhorted them to a 
career of holiness and to a warfare against all foreign wicked- 
ness. In the days of their national success and prosperity this 
exclusive righteousness was the abounding thought and the chief 
motive presented. When sin and transgression became the 
means of national loss and weakness, the prophet’s voice 
sounded a note of hope and deliverance from such humiliating 
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conditions. We see this as we read the Old Testament. 
Prophecy is the voice of warning coupled with the voice of 
promise and hope. 

After the nation had so deteriorated that it lost its separate 
national existence, the voice of the prophet was not heard with 
the same freedom as before. If he opposed the nation’s con- 
querors, he was likely to be silenced. If he criticised the vassal 
kings in narrow authority at Jerusalem, as Jeremiah did, he 
might expect them to use their little power for his suppression. 
Such persecution hushed the voices of all except those into 
whom God had breathed his spirit beyond a doubt. These 
would speak, no matter who might withstand. In what way 
should they do it? 

This situation led to the use of symbolic expression in an 
extreme degree, and especially to that form of it called apoca- 
lyptic—the unveiling of the future. Ezekiel in his visions 
among the captives by the river Chebar shows that the tendency 
had then begun. In Daniel the apocalyptic is fully developed. 
In the many crude, and in some cases repulsive, Jewish and 
Christian apocalypses, written during the two or three centuries 
before and the two or three centuries after the birth of Christ, we 
have the baser and less useful instances of such literature. The 
purpose of it, however, was always the same: the writer was 
striving to cheer the drooping spirits of the people and carry 
them on to the day of deliverance and restored prosperity. 

In the providence of God, who had early breathed into his 
prophets, not only the idea of holiness and national greatness, 
but also the expectation of a personal deliverer, both for the 
nation and for the individuals that composed it, the apocalyptists 
made frequent use of the messianic idea. They taught the peo- 
ple that, if the times were bad, as they certainly were, that was 
only a sign of the near approach of the Messiah; God would 
not always leave them to be oppressed and destroyed by foreign 
peoples ; if they were only faithful for a little more time, deliv- 
erance would be granted them by the coming of the great Con- 
queror whom their God had promised. 

It would be a misconstruction of the facts, and an injustice 
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to the times and the men who thus wrote, if we were to charge 
them with deception or a lack of pure religious zeal. They had 
every reason to be as sincere as the Adventists of later times, 
the purity of whose motives, in the case of many of them at 
least, would not be questioned. That their expectations were 
not realized, and most of their writings are practically worthless 
to us, except as they help to reveal the times and to aid in 
understanding writings that are more profitable, we may readily 
admit. But we have to recognize that even the poorest of the 
apocalypses, perhaps, were used of God to meet the needs of 
the people of the times, just as some of the poorest and most 
fanciful of honest and sincere preaching of our own time has 
been used for the conversion of sinners and the edification of 
saints. 

I have dwelt at some length on the subject of apocalyptic lit- 
erature, because we cannot understand the canonical Apocalypse 
without doing so. While the thought and message of the latter 
is pure and lofty, and much of the others is only gross and repul- 
sive, yet the literary form of both is the same. In each case the 
writer is dealing with the conditions of his own time. Under 
foreign oppression the people were becoming hopeless, and he 
would revive their courage by assuring them that the Messiah 
was soon to come and overthrow all their oppressors. 

In the first century these oppressors were summed up in the 
Roman empire and its authority. This was the power that God 
must destroy as a means to the deliverance of his saints. 
Against this power John wrote. The protest must be veiled, 
however, if it was to have currency, and, as a result, we have 
the imagery which he presents. . 

This study of the title of the book and its significance leads 
to the conclusion that the Apocalypse was written in the period 
which the narrative symbolically sets before us. What that period 
was we may leave undiscussed until we consider the second kind 
of testimony which the book offers concerning the time of 
which its narrative will speak. 

This second kind of testimony is composed of some brief 
and explicit statements which the narrative contains. In the 
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amplified title, covering the first three verses of the book, occur 
two of these expressions. Here we are told that this is an 
apocalypse of “‘ the things which must shortly come to pass,” and 
those who read are exhorted to observe the things that are 
written in the book, “for the time is at hand.’ Thus at the 
very beginning John aims to make it entirely clear that he will 
speak of that which is already impending. Even after these plain 
statements, he introduces—in 3:3, 11; 11:14; 16:15, and 
21:6—phrases that remind the reader of the right point of 
view. In his conclusion he repeats and enforces this idea, as 
may be seen from the reading of 22:6, 7, 10, and 12; and the 
very last words of the one who has given the message to John 
are, ‘Yea, I come quickly.” In the presence of these plain 
statements, we are led to conclude, in the words of Weiss, that 
the book makes disclosures about a future which is “immedi- 
ately at hand..... And thus all explanations of the Apoca- 
lypse fall at once to the ground according to which any long 
development of centuries is to be kept in the eye, whether that 
be thought of as a historical development of a history of the 
world, or church, or kingdom.” 

Finding that both kinds of the testimony which the book 
itself offers restrict us to John’s own times as the period in 
which we are to discover the historical events of which this nar- 
rative speaks, we have still left a considerable number of years 
in which he might have written ; it might have been at least as 
early as the year 60, or as late as the tenth decade of the 
century. Perhaps there is nothing in the narrative to limit the 
time more closely until the second verse of the eleventh chapter. 
There we learn that “the holy city” was to be given to the 
nations, but that the catastrophe had not yet occurred. ‘ The 
holy city,” if the term occurred without any context to aid in 
defining it, could scarcely mean anything else to a Jewish 
Christian than the city of Jerusalem; in view of the context in 
which it occurs in the passage just named, any other meaning is 
probably excluded. Accordingly, at the time when John wrote, 
Jerusalem had not yet been destroyed by the Roman army; and 
as that destruction occurred in the year 70, we must infer that 
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John wrote before that date. As the statement of the passage 
indicates that the fate of the city was imminent, perhaps John 
wrote no very long time before that event. Other passages, 
such as 13:3, 18; 16:17-21, and 17: 8-12, allow conjectures 
as to the exact date of the writing, but they are too figurative 
and uncertain to assure us of anything more definite than the . 
conclusion above. Perhaps we cannot be more specific than to © 
say that it was in the seventh decade, probably toward its close, 
that John wrote the book. For practical purposes nothing more 
than that is necessary. 

Only the general setting of the Apocalypse is the purpose 
of this paper, but it may be of assistance to some at least to have 
here a brief outline of the interpretation of some of the sym- 
bolic representations to which the above discussion leads. This 
may be done in the words of Harnack, who says: ‘That the 
beast (13:1 f.5 17:3 f.) is the Roman empire ; that the seven 
heads are seven emperors; that the woman (17: 3-9) is the 
city of Rome; that the ten horns (13:1; 17:3-12) are impe- 
rial governors; all this is now beyond dispute. Also it is 
settled that a Roman governor will be the Antichrist.” Further 
details the reader will find it profitable to discover for himself. 

The consideration of the historical circumstances here noted 
has been of great help to the writer in the reading and study of 
the Apocalypse. When read separated from its historical con- 
nection, it was only a bewildering maze and largely profitless. 
Reading it with the assistance of the light that comes from some 
knowledge of its environment and with the thought that it grew 
out of the times in which it was written and has to do pri- 
marily with those conditions, I find it practical and profitable. 
I see the Christians of the time oppressed and tortured because 
of their faith. I see them struggling against heavy odds, as 
far as earthly appearances are concerned. I observe that Jesus 
had not only come and taught them that he was the promised 
Messiah of a spiritual kingdom, but also that he had gone away 
from his followers, yet with the assurance that he would come 
again and establish a kingdom in which they were to have a 
part and for which they were to be ready at any time. I notice 
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that, whether rightly or wrongly, they had interpreted his words 
to mean that his return would not be long delayed. The read- 
ing of such passages as Matt. 24:34; Mark 13:30; Luke 21 : 32; 
Rom. 13:11; 1 Cor. 15:52; 1 Thess. 4:13-18; Heb. 10:25, 
37; I Peter 1:13; 4:7, 13-17, sets this plainly before me. 
Then I see John, at one and the same time ‘the beloved dis- 


ciple” and one of the “sons of thunder;’’ I see in him both the 


filial nature to which the care of Mary could be safely intrusted 
and one who was sturdy enough to become a successor of Paul in 
the work at Ephesus; I see him in exile because of his faith 
and fidelity, persecuted by the power of Rome, but looking 
earnestly for the day when that power would be overthrown; 
I see him protesting against the sins of that power, but hampered 
by the same censorship of expression as others and compelled 
to veil his language, if it was to have currency; and it seems the 
most natural thing that God should breathe into him such sym- 
bolic visions of Rome’s destruction and resulting Christian 
glory as we find in the Apocalypse. 


III. JOHN’S PURPOSE IN WRITING. 


Almost of necessity I have already suggested something of 
what that purpose was. The letters to the seven churches were 
a message to the Christians of the time—the number seven 
here, as elsewhere, indicating completeness and showing that the 
churches named represent all others as well as themselves. The 
Christians are commanded where that is possible; they are 
warned concerning their sins; they are exhorted to repent of 
these, and, with the assistance freely offered from God, to make 
themselves ready for the coming of Christ at any moment. If 
they do this, there is a glorious reward waiting for them. If 
they have struggle and death in this world, they will have life 
and rest in the world to come. 

This message to the churches, which furnishes the contents 
of the second and third chapters, was only in a remote way a 
threat against the Roman power, and could be given without 
symbolic covering. As soon, however, as the vision considers 
the outcome of the struggle and the overthrow of Rome, only 
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the use of symbol could perform the double service required — 
veil the threat against Rome and leave the message an open one 
to the persecuted Christians, who had become accustomed to 
reading the messages of their leaders through such presenta- 
tions. But even when the message becomes symbolic in form, 
its import does not change, if one reads without preconceptions 
and with a mind open to see how the judgments that come 
upon men are sent because they do not turn from their evil ways ; 
it continues to be a message of comfort and encouragement, 
a beatific picture of the reward which awaits those who are 
faithful to Jesus Christ. 

Accordingly, the purpose of the Apocalypse was to encourage 
the people and carry them through times of extreme trial and 
despondency. Other apocalyptists had done this ininferior ways 
and in lesser degrees. In John, in a preéminent degree and to a 
purer form, God inspired this consoling and encouraging picture 
of the joys and glories that were in store for those who should be 
faithful to their Lord. We do not know, and we have no means 
of knowing, but it may be that, without some such voice of com- 
fort and cheer, the Christians of the next century or two after 
John wrote would have given up all hope and Christianity have 
been well-nigh or altogether effaced. We do know that, by 
means of the Apocalypse, the Christians were buoyed up for what 
they had to endure, and we may well conclude that such a mis- 
sion was the one in the mind of God when he gave the message 
to John. 

That this was the controlling purpose of the writing may be 
more easily seen if we notice a feature of the book that is too 
often overlooked. This feature is the repeated call to repentance 
of sin and separation to righteousness. In no part of the New 
Testament is the call to repentance and holiness more urgent or 
more constantly emphasized than in the book before us. Perhaps 
there is no other part of the New Testament which equals the 
Apocalypse in these respects. Twelve times, a larger number of 
times than in any other book of the New Testament, the verb 
“repent” is used either as a direct call to repentance or to tell 
of the lack of repentance and the punishment that came in 
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consequence. And this call is the permeating spirit of the 
book, as soon as it is read without the expectation that it will 
reveal more or less of the course of events far beyond its own 
time. 

We can readily see why this note of repentance was empha- 
sized as we find it. If the apostles and early Christians expected 
that Jesus would return in a short time’to set up his kingdom of 
righteousness and to rule supreme, they seem not to have noticed 
sufficiently that this return was made conditional. No definite 
day or year had been given for the return (Mark 13:32). It 
might be in any one of the watches of the night of time 
(Luke 12: 38). No one was to know how long the Lord would 
delay his coming. The world must hear the gospel (Matt. 24:14) 
and the times become ripe for the parousia. In short, the world 
must be prepared for Christ’s return, and God alone knew when 
that preparation would be completed. 

It isin ha rmony with this manifest teaching of Jesus that John 
proceeds in the Apocalypse. Jesus is to return in power, but all 
those who will meet him in peace must have dressed themselves in 
the white robes of righteousness (3:18) and made themselves 
ready for their Lord. Consequently, the purpose of the book is 
to lift up discouraged hearts by means of the glorious joys that 
are before them, but at the same time to make this glorious hope 
a plea for holy living. Christ was enthroned in heaven at the 
right hand of God and promised his faithful ones that they should 
sit with him on. that throne, but the fulfilment of the promise 
was made conditional on their overcoming the world (3:21). 
The heavenly multitude which joined in happy praise before the 
throne of God was composed of those who, in the midst of 
intense persecution, had remained faithful and pure (7:14). 
Those who followed the commands of Rome, thus being disloyal 
to God, should receive the severest punishment that divine jus- 
tice could give, and should feel its intensity the more because it 
was given in the presence of the joys they might have had, if 
they had lived the holy and pure lives which God desired 
(14:9-12). This contrast between the joys of those who serve 
God and those who deny his demands is the recurring thought 
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of the narrative. Accordingly, we may state the idea in its 
logical order by saying: The purpose of the Apocalypse is to 
encourage holy living as a means of preparation for the coming 
of Christ and for entrance into the joys of his kingdom. | | 

If it be said that, acknowledging the truth of what has just ag 
been stated, the statement does not include all the truth in the 
case, since it is manifest enough that John was looking toward 
the end of the world, which certainly did not appear in those 
times and has not appeared yet, the reply is that, in case John 
did expect the end of the world—though it is not certain he did ; 
the expressions which seem to mean that may have been only 
symbolic to him—this was the expectation rather than the purpose, 
and was a human element rather than a divine; and, as far as it 
was the expectation, it was the mistake also, not only of John, but 
of others, as the preceding references fully show. 

Let me now indicate briefly some practical points which our 
study of the Apocalypse emphasizes for the student and teacher | 
of the book. 

1. It is best to think of the book under the name “ Apoca- 
lypse” rather than “‘ Revelation.” Of course, the two words really 
mean the same thing; amoxdAvyis is correctly enough translated 
“Revelation.” In view of the thought which the title ‘ Revela- 
tion” has come to suggest, however, it is preferable to avoid 
it and use instead the English transliteration of the original title, 
which serves to hold the book in the literary connection which it 
first had, and aids in preserving the correct historical attitude ° 
toward it. I place emphasis on this thought, because the more I 
study any part of the Bible, the more I am impressed that we 
cannot interpret it correctly without this historical perspective. 
The lack of it has been one of the great stumbling-blocks before 
the progress of Christianity and the world. Vast as is the good 
secured to the world through the study of the Bible, a good sur- 
passing every other, except the manifestation of Christ, I fear 
sometimes that some of the greatest evils of the modern world 
are the result of unwise and unintelligent study of this same book. 
Allthe discords between Christians during the days since Christ 
taught, both between individual Christians and between nations 
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one or both of which has professed to be fighting in support of 
Christian faith, may doubtless be traced to this source. A rea- 
sonable understanding of the principles and spirit of what Jesus 
taught would have prevented every whit of these. Of course, 
correct historical perspective is not the only safeguard against 
this error in study, but it is a very prominent one, and it is 
highly important for the study of the Apocalypse. 

2. The Apocalypse will be found to be a difficult book to 
teach. In itself it ought not to be so. It would not be so, 
except for the ideas that have come to be held concerning it. 
In order to be a true man and yet teach it, one must have regard 
to its historical significance and give explanation of it, as far as 
the portion under consideration may require. In view of the 
prevailing ideas, such explanation must be made carefully and 
gradually, or more harm will be accomplished than good. 
Accordingly, the teacher of the Apocalypse must exercise large 
patience and discretion. 

3. In spite of this difficulty, the Apocalypse, when patiently 
studied and wisely presented, offers some of the most effective 
gospel truth we are permitted to use. Although most people 
very likely have a vague idea that the book reveals, if we could 
understand it, something of the general course of events leading 
up to the consummation of the world, and, if they are frankly 
told that this is not the fact concerning the book or its purpose, 
the first effect upon them will be something of a shock to their 
faith ; yet it is probably true that, aside from the limited number 
of Adventists of various kinds, very few of those who pay heed 
to the Christian teachings give any large place in their thought 
to the common idea of the book; what belief they have con- 
cerning it is hardly a practical part of their Christianity and can 
be let go with comparative ease. For all such it will be some- 
thing of a relief to think of the book in the way it is here 
represented. As they are led to see that the keynote of the book 
is comfort coupled with a call to holiness, the earnest followers 
of Christ will discover that here is a new power put into their 
hands to use for the glory of God. The book will pass from 
the place of mystery to the place of prophetic appeal —a divine 
warning to flee from sin and its consequences. 
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It will be a great gain for the cause of Christ when Christian 
people understand that a study of the Apocalypse to discover 
the course of events in the world is so much waste time and 
effort, but that a study of it as a means of urging men to accept 
Christ and live holy lives pays rich rewards. To help bring 
about such a condition of mind is certainly an attractive and 
wholesale stimulus for every teacher, whether he teaches from 
the pulpit or elsewhere. 

4. The study of the Apocalypse assures us that we know, 
and are to know beforehand, practically nothing of the events of 
the world that yet remain. The book which we have been con- 
sidering has been regarded as the chief of all the writings of the 
world to make such a revelation, yet all the study which has 
been devoted to that end has been a waste of time for those 
who did it and for those who gave it consideration; every cal- 
culation has utterly failed. It is not important that we know 
concerning the end of the world, or even the intervening future. 
The best longing of the Christian heart is for an experience of 
godliness and peace. When ungodliness has become so ram- 
pant that peace, and even hope, has seemed at an end and there 
was danger of absolute despondency, God has breathed into some 
of his servants messages such as that of the Apocalypse, and the 
people have been carried through to better times. They were in 
immediate need, and he sent immediate help; but he gave the 
message in such a form as to make it a stimulus to the holiness 
he desires, and he always left the time of complete victory a 
matter reserved for his own counsels (Acts 1:7). 

5. Comprehensively, the Apocalypse rightly becomes a store- 
house of comfort for those in need, a powerful message with 
which to exhort men to holiness and peace, and a stimulus to 
patient, thoughtful, and reverent study of God’s dealings with 
his people and with the world. 
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A MOSAIC RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT JERUSALEM. 


By FREDERICK J. BLIss, PH.D., 
Beyrout, Syria. 


THANKS to the kindness of Father Germer-Durand, I am able 
to forward to the BrsticaL WorLD a photograph which he took 
of the mosaic recently discovered at Jerusalem, to the northwest 
of the Damascus Gate. This Augustinian father is one of the 
best-known of the archzologists resident in Jerusalem, and is 
always on the watch to register new discoveries. On my arrival 
in Jerusalem, late in April, I found that the mosaic, which had 
been only partially excavated, had been covered up by order 
of the director of public instruction, pending orders from Con- 
stantinople. Just before my departure from Jerusalem, June 1, 
the director informed me that he had received instructions from 
Constantinople to have the mosaic taken up and transported to 
the museum in that city. Unfortunately, I was obliged to leave 
before the mosaic was again uncovered, hence the brief notice 
which I now give is based on hearsay and ona study of the 
photograph. 

On the ordnance map of Jerusalem it will be seen that the 
road outside the city going northwest from the Damascus Gate 
forks at a point some sixty yards from the gate. In July, 1894, 
while digging for foundation for a new house on the west fork, 
some three hundred and fifty yards from the gate, a Moham- 
medan came across a very beautiful mosaic. This is figured in 
the Quarterly Statement for 1894, as well as in my book, Excavations 
at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. The mosaic measures about twenty-one 
feet long by thirteen feet broad. It consists of tessere of almost 
every color. Within a border showing the guilloche pattern we 
find a vase from which springs a vine with branches conventionally 
arranged in the form of circles, within which are various kinds 
of birds. At the east end is a small apse with an Armenian 
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inscription to the effect that the place was in memory of all 
those Armenians whose name the Lord knows. That the 
mosaic represents the plan of a small mortuary chapel is con- 
firmed by the small cave, containing human bones and lamps, 
found under the southwest corner. Dr. Murray is inclined to 
date the mosaic at about the time of Justinian. 

The mosaic of which I send a photograph was discovered in 
the property of a Jew between the mosaic just described and 
the Damascus Gate. Owing to incomplete excavation, its 
extent has not yet been ascertained, but the area uncovered at 
the time the photograph was taken measures about twenty-three 
feet by twelve feet. It was found covered with soil to a depth 
of about four feet. 

The most striking feature is a large panel inclosed in a small 
border and containing the seated figure of Orpheus wearing a 
tunic and conical cap, and playing a lyre. Behind him in a lis- 
tening attitude are two satyrs, and around about him are various 
creatures, among which we may recognize a bear, a rabbit, an eagle, 
and a serpent. Beyond the narrow border is a much wider band 
consisting of leaves arranged in wreaths which contain human 
heads and figures of birds and animals. This wide band is in 
turn inclosed by a narrow border showing the guilloche pattern, 
extended below to surround three panels. The central panel 
contains two draped figures, separated by a column. The heads 
are apparently surrounded by aureoles, and in each figure the 
right hand clasps the breast. From the two names, OEWAWCIA 
and TEWPTIA, it appears that the figures represent females. 
The pattern of the two panels to the right and left is hidden by 
two apparently rude stones set into the mosaic. Not having 


seen the place itself, 1 am not able to give an opinion asto . 


whether these are bases for columns belonging to the original 
construction, or whether they were inserted later. An exam- 
ination of the photograph would incline me to the latter view. 

Below these three panels we see three small, square panels. 
The one to the right shows a hunter inclosed in a square border ; 
the one to the left has a dog, with similar border; and in the 
central panel the same border is worked in the form of a circle, 
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Beyrout, Syria. 
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been only partially excavated, had been covered up by order 
of the director of public instruction, pending orders from Con- 
stantinople. Just before my departure from Jerusalem, June 1, 
the director informed me that he had received instructions from 
Constantinople to have the mosaic taken up and transported to 
the museum in that city. Unfortunately, I was obliged to leave 
before the mosaic was again uncovered, hence the brief notice 
which I now give is based on hearsay and on a study of the 
photograph. 

On the ordnance map of Jerusalem it will be seen that the 
road outside the city going northwest from the Damascus Gate 
forks at a point some sixty yards from the gate. In July, 1894, 
while digging for foundation for a new house on the west fork, 
some three hundred and fifty yards from the gate, a Moham- 
medan came across a very beautiful mosaic. This is figured in 
the Quarterly Statement for 1894, as well as in my book, Excavations 
at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. The mosaic measures about twenty-one 
feet long by thirteen feet broad. It consists of tessere of almost 
every color. Within a border showing the guilloche pattern we 
find a vase from which springs a vine with branches conventionally 
arranged in the form of circles, within which are various kinds 
of birds. At the east end is a small apse with an Armenian 
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inscription to the effect that the place was in memory of all 
those Armenians whose name the Lord knows. That the 
mosaic represents the plan of a small mortuary chapel is con- 
firmed by the small cave, containing human bones and lamps, 
found under the southwest corner. Dr. Murray is inclined to 
date the mosaic at about the time of Justinian. 

The mosaic of which I send a photograph was discovered in 
the property of a Jew between the mosaic just described and 
the Damascus Gate. Owing to incomplete excavation, its 
extent has not yet been ascertained, but the area uncovered at 
the time the photograph was taken measures about twenty-three 
feet by twelve feet. It was found covered with soil to a depth 
of about four feet. 

The most striking feature is a large panel inclosed in a small 
border and containing the seated figure of Orpheus wearing a 
tunic and conical cap, and playing a lyre. Behind him in a lis- 
tening attitude are two satyrs, and around about him are various 
creatures, among which we may recognize a bear, a rabbit, an eagle, 
and a serpent. Beyond the narrow border is a much wider band 
consisting of leaves arranged in wreaths which contain human 
heads and figures of birds and animals. This wide band is in 
turn inclosed by a narrow border showing the guilloche pattern, 
extended below to surround three panels. The central panel 
contains two draped figures, separated by a column. The heads 
are apparently surrounded by aureoles, and in each figure the 
right hand clasps the breast. From the two names, OEWAWCIA 
and TEWPTIA, it appears that the figures represent females. 
The pattern of the two panels to the right and left is hidden by 
two apparently rude stones set into the mosaic. Not having 


seen the place itself, I am not able to give an opinion asto . 


whether these are bases for columns belonging to the original 
construction, or whether they were inserted later. An exam- 
ination of the photograph would incline me to the latter view. 

Below these three panels we see three small, square panels. 
The one to the right shows a hunter inclosed in a square border ; 
the one to the left has a dog, with similar border; and in the 
central panel the same border is worked in the form of a circle, 
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containing some wild beast, possibly a lion. Below these panels 
we recognize again the narrow guilloche border. 

I am inclined to think that not more than two-thirds of this 
mosaic chamber has been excavated. It seems probdble that 
the large panel containing the figure of Orpheus is the central 
point of the chamber, and that the series of rectangular panels 
(one of which contains the two draped female figures) extends 
entirely around it, and that this rectangular series is similarly 
surrounded by the border of square panels. I shall be curious 
to see whether further excavations justify my theory. 

The curious mixture of styles has given rise to some discus- 
sion in Jerusalem. Orpheus and his animals suggest a pagan 
origin, while the two draped females with the names Theodosia 
and Georgia are evidently Christian. The view has been 
advanced that in the large panel we really have the figure of 
Christ, but under the guise of Orpheus. Thus, by the parable 
of the taming of the beasts, Christ’s influence over evil passions 
would be indicated. It seems to me to bea far simpler explana- 
tion that we have here the floor of a villa belonging to a Byzantine 
gentleman who was possessed of classical tastes. Its proximity 
to the mosaic with birds, taken together with the fact that both 
were covered with about the same amount of débris, suggests 
about the same date for both, namely, the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. 

The continued discovery of mosaics at Jerusalem gives much 
hope for the future. Besides the two here described, we have 
already two beautiful specimens in the Russian building on the 
Mount of Olives; the mosaic with Greek inscription in the church 
to the south of the Russian tower, excavated by myself in 1894; 
the mosaic chamber described in my Excavations at Jerusalem, p. 
64; as well as some examples in the Augustinian property, not 
to mention fragments. The city is increasing rapidly to the 
north and south, and all excavations for foundations should be 
carefully watched by residents. The discovery at Jerusalem of 
a map mosaic similar to the one at Madeba would be indeed a 
notable event. 
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THE WELLS OF BEERSHEBA: A NOTE. 


By PROFESSOR LUCIEN GAUTIER, PH.D., 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


I aM sure nobody has read Professor Robinson’s remarkable article 
on “The Wells of Beersheba,” in the April number of the BrBLicaL 
Wor LD, with greater interest than myself, although his results seem to 
contradict so flatly my own former observations. I congratulate him 
sincerely on his fortunate journey to the Holy Land and on the success 
of his investigations in Petra, Beersheba, and Kadesh; I hope that 
there are still in store other gleanings from his traveling experiences. 

Perhaps, even after reading his article, some readers of the BiBLICAL 
Wor tp will not be fully aware that till the end of the nineteenth 
century Beersheba had been a desert and solitary place, where some 
Bedawin, mostly from the tribe of the Azazimeh, were usually the only 
human beings to be seen, now and then. All the travelers whom Pro- 
fessor Robinson mentions in his first page, and several others whom I 
might add, have visited Beersheba when it was still in that condition; 
and so did I when I went there for the first time, as I have described 
it in my book, Souvenirs de Terre-Sainte, second edition, Lausanne, 
1898, pp. 145 ff. I was the first, some years later, to ascertain and to 
disclose in my letter from Jerusalem to the Expository Times of April, 
1899 (p. 328), the sudden new departure in the history of Beersheba, 
namely the fact (a) that two of the three then existing wells had been 
repaired, covered with a vault of masonry, and provided with a pulley 
for raising water; (4) that a &hdm had been built; and (c) that there 
were now permanent inhabitants in the locality. 

Such was the situation when we went there, my friend Dr. Paterson, 
of Hebron, and myself, in February, 1899, and carefully measured the 
depth and the width of the three wells, as well as their distance from 
each other. My remark, quoted by Professor Robinson (BiBLicaL 
Wor p, April, 1901, p. 248), stated the true state of things at that 
moment. My honored colleague, Professor Sellin, of the theological 
faculty of Vienna, who visited Beersheba a few weeks after me, found 
everything in the same position. (Cf. Mittheilungen und Nachrichten 
des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, 1899, p. 39.) 
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Afterward I had opportunities for hearing, through Dr. Paterson, 
that new wells had been discovered and that the process of civilization 
was going on in Beersheba! I may refer, perhaps, to an article I then 
published in the Revue chrétienne of Paris (“Aux puits d’Abraham,” 
March, 1900, pp. 179-92), where I alluded to these facts and spoke of 
the Kaimakam. I should also attract Professor Robinson’s attention 
to the circumstance that, both in my letter to the Zxpository Times and 
in my article in the Revue chrétienne, I mentioned that the pos- 
sible place of a (fourth) well, filled with earth and not used for several 
generations, had been pointed out to us by the Arabs we met at Beer- 
sheba. 

Later on, a French lady, Madame Sargenton-Galichon, who visited 
Beersheba in April, 1900, just one month before Professor Robinson, 
sent me an account of the six, really the seven, wells then opened or 
at least discovered, together with a sketch of their respective situation. 

Now, according to Madame Sargenton-Galichon and to Professor 
Robinson, there are “at least” seven wells at Beersheba, and it is by 
no means impossible that others might yet be found. If this were the 

_ case, the argument against Beersheba being = Seven Wells would be 
almost as strong as it was at the time when only two or three wells 
were known. And I must confess that, even if there were seven, and 
only seven, wells, I should not be able to share Professor Robinson’s 
conviction that the name of the place has its origin in the presence of 
seven wells. ‘Well of seven” is not=‘‘seven wells.” I should 
rather suppose that the number of the wells had been increased to 
seven with the purpose of suiting a popular etymology. Professor 
Stade’s explanation of the ‘“ postposition of the numeral” as being 
from Canaanitish origin does not seem to be so easily admitted. It 
would certainly be very difficult to find any proof that the Canaanitish 
mode of using numerals was different from the Hebrew.’ The parallel 
quoted, viz., Kirjath-arba, is of course a parallel, but in any case, and 
not only in Stade’s hypothesis. Who could assert as proved that 
Kirjath-arba means “ four cities ” and not “ city of four” ? 


* The postposition of the numeral occurs sometimes, even in Hebrew (cf KONIG, 
Syntax, pp. 323, 324), and chiefly in books of late origin. But then the noun is in the 
plural and not in the singular. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONS OF A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CATECHISM. 


IX. THE FUTURE LIFE. 


. What were the beliefs of other nations than the Israelites as to a future 


life ? 


. Are there any convincing reasons outside of revelation for believing in 


a future life? If so, what are they? 


. Where in the Old Testament is belief in a future life expressed or 


implied? 


. Pick out and write out all that Christ says about the future life. All 


that Paul says. All that John says. All that Peter says. 


. What bearing has the resurrection of Jesus on the probability of a future 


life ? 


. What evidence of a future life is to be found in the new spiritual life 


which true Christians experience here? 

What is revealed by Christ and the apostles as to the conditions of the 
future life: knowledge, development, relationships, occupations, well- 
being? 


. Are we taught in the New Testament that there will be a future life for 


the unrepenting and wicked as well as for the righteous? In what 
places is this taught or implied? 


. If it is taught, what will be the condition of the wicked in the life to 


come? 


. Have you, personally, a hope of sharing in the blessedness of the future 


life of the righteous? If you have, on what is that hope grounded? If 
you have not—then what ? 

Gross ALEXANDER. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


. What is the proof that Jesus rose from the grave? 

. What does the resurrection of Jesus signify in regard to immortality ? 
. What is death for those who have the life of Jesus? 

. What did Jesus teach about resurrection ? 

- How does Jesus judge men now? 

. What is the future judgment ? 

. What did Jesus say of the future consequences of sin? 

. Where did Jesus teach that his disciples would go at death? 

. What did Jesus teach of the state of the redeemed ? 


GEORGE H. GILBERT. 
Dorset, VT. 
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What is meant by the resurrection ? 
Who is the resurrection and the life? 
By what power did Jesus rise from the dead ? 
Who did he say would rise from the dead ? 
What did he promise his disciples concerning the future life ? 
What is meant by the judgment? 
Why is Jesus Christ the final judge of all men? 
On what grounds will the righteous receive eternal life ? 
On what grounds will the wicked be punished ? 
How does Jesus Christ describe the two states of being that follow the 
judgment? 
A. E, DUNNING. 
Boston, Mass. 


From what sources do we obtain our knowledge and beliefs respecting 

the future life ? 

What is the teaching of the New Testament respecting immortality ? 

What evidence is there outside of the Bible that death does not end all? 

What will be the state of the wicked after death? 

What will be the state of the righteous after death? 

Is there opportunity for repentance after death? 

What will be the future condition of children dying in infancy and of 

the heathen who have not heard the gospel ? 

How and when are men judged ? 

Where and what is heaven ? 

What probably will be our occupations and experiences in heaven? 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 

Coss DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


A. THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


. What is the meaning and content of “ Sheol” ? 
. What, according to Hebrew belief, was the character of existence in 


Sheol ? 

What aspect of resurrection appears in the Old Testament, and what 
influence had it upon the development of teaching concerning a future 
life ? 

In what book does the doctrine of individual resurrection make its 
appearance, and was the resurrection then thought of as universal ? 

Did the thought of incomplete recompense for earthly deeds influence 
the development of thought on this subject, and how ? 


B. THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


What, according to Jesus, precedes the realization of the future life ? 
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What, also according to Jesus, two possibilities exist for man, and how 
and when is the determination made, and what is the basis of the deci- 
sion? 


. What is the teaching of Paul respecting resurrection and judgment ? 
. What is the Johannine teaching of the future life ? 


How far is the New Testament indebted for its doctrine of a future life 
to Jewish apocryphal and apocalyptic works ? 

Gero. W. GILMORE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


MOSES.—Michael Angelo. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


VI. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING THE PLACE OF WORSHIP, CON- 
SIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 


§ 73. The Place of Worship in the Early Period, that is, as described 
in (a) the Covenant Code, (4) the historical material of J and E, (c) 
the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and (¢) 
the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1). 

1. The only reference in the Covenant Code." 

Exod. 20 : 24 ff. 

2. The patriarchs have sanctuaries in various places, »ccording to 
convenience. 

Gen. 8:20; 12:6-83-13:18; 26:24£; 28:17, 22; 95:14; Judg. 
20:18, 26 ff.; 21: 4. 

3. A tent of meeting was used as the place for seeking God. 

Exod. 33: 7-11; Numb. 11: 16f., 24 f.; 12: 4-10; 1 Kings 2 : 28-30. 

4. There was a cchest or ark which contained articles emblematic 
of the divine presence. 

Numb. 10 : 33-36; Josh., chap. 3; ote. 20: 27. 

5. There were local shrines, at which offerings were made. 

Exod. 3:1; 20:24; Numb. 23:1-6, 14-17; Judg. 6:18-26; 13: 15- 
23: 2072108, 208; Sam. 1:3, 21; 2224; 921-21; 10:8; 
14:35; 1 Kings 3:4; 18: 30-38; Deut. 27: 5-7. 

6. In course of time a temple was built for the worship of Jehovah. 
2Sam. 7:1-7; 24:21-25; 1 Kings 6:1-38; 2 Kings 12:4-16; 
163356; 18:15. 

7. The altar was used as a place of refuge, and as such was sacred. 
1 Kings 2: 28-30. 

The following are J-references: Gen. 8:20; 12:6-8; 13:18; 26:24f.; 35:14; 
Exod. 33: 7-11 (?); Numb. 11: 16 f., 24 f.; Josh., chap. 3 (in the main); Numb. 23: 1-6, 
14-17 (?). The following are E-references: Gen. 28:17, 24; Exod. 20:24 ff.; Numb. 
12: 4-10; 10:33-36; Exod.3:1; Deut. 27: 5-7. 
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8. The prophets make reference to places of worship. 

Amos 2:85. 9: 143 4°45 8°55 739) 193 Be 8a a; 

§ 74. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider, in reference to Exod. 20: 24-26, (a) the meaning of 
the emphasis laid on earth as the material for the altar; (4) the reason 
for objection to stone as a material; (¢) the reason for objection to 
steps; and (d) the general primitive character of the whole regulation. 
(&. § 15.) 

2. What connection was there between this primitive form of the 
altar and the custom of the patriarchs to build an altar wherever they 
pitched their tents? (Cf § 15 (1) .) 

3. Consider the occasions on which reference is made to the tent 
of meeting, and note the uses made of it. 

4. Was the use made of the ark or chest one which elevated Israel, 
or one which, upon the whole, encouraged a low conception of God ? 

5. Was there anything to indicate that this or that place should 
be used as a shrine or place of worship? Was there danger that in the 
use of these widely scattered shrines corrupt practices might be intro- 
duced? (C% § 18 (1) .) 

6. What were the political and social factors that were connected 
with the building of the temple? What immediate effects upon wor- 
ship might be expected to follow? (Cf § 17 (1) (@) -) 

7. On what principle did the use of the altar as an asylum or place 
of refuge rest? Was this a usage among other nations ?* 

8. What impression does one gather from the references made by 
the prophets to places of worship ? 

§ 75. Place of Worship in the Middle Period, that is, as described in 
(a) the laws of Deuteronomy, (4) the utterances of the Deuteronomic 
prophets, and (c) the Deuteronomic histories. 

1. All local sanctuaries are prohibited.’ 

Deut. 12 : 2-4, 13, 17; 16:5; 2 Kings 23: 1-20. 

2. Jerusalem is the only authorized place for worship. 

Deut. 12: 5-8, 11, 12, 14, 18, 26f.; 14:23-26; 15:19 f.; 16:2, 5-7, 
11, 15 f.; 26:2; 1 Kings 12: 25—13:6; 21:7; 22: 3-8. 

2 Cf. W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 148 f.; G. F. MoorkE, article 

“Asylum” in Encyclopedia Biblica; J. G. FRAZER, “ The Origin of Totemism and 


Exogamy,” Fortnightly Review, April, 1899; STEUGEL, article “ Asylon” in Realen- 
cyclopadie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft. 


3 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteron- 
omy. 
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3. The temple at Jerusalem becomes the supreme court of justice. 
Deut. 17: 8 ff. 

4. The ark is the receptacle of the two stone tables of the law. 
Deut. 10: 1-5, 8. 

5. The prophets’ teaching concerning the temple. 
Jer. 7: 1-5, 10-15; 12:7; 17: 12, 26; Zeph. 3:4; Hab. 2: 20. 

6. The destruction of Solomon’s temple. 
2 Kings 25:9, 13-16. 
§ 76. Questions and Suggestions. 
1. Consider the circumstances which, in the course of centuries, led 
to the prohibition of local sanctuaries. What was to be gained by this 
revolution in practice? (Cf. § 28 (3).) 
2. What must have been the sociological changes which followed 
the centralization of worship in one place, ¢. g., its effect on commerce ; 
on the general intelligence of the people; on the relative position of 
men and women; on habits of life? (Cf § 28 (7).) 
3. What would naturally follow such a change of practice in the 
relative desirability of city and country life, and what would be the 
effect upon Jerusalem as the center of political and judicial life ? 
4. Consider the material of which the chest was made and the use 
to which it was put. 
5. Note howin this period the temple has fallen into disrepute in 
the opinion ef the prophets, and why this happened. 
6. Consider the details and the significance of the destruction of 
Solomon’s temple. 
§ 77. The Place of Worship in Ezekiel. 
1. There is evidence of the existence of irregular altars. 
Ezek. 6: 3, 4, 6, 13. 

2. The temple at Jerusalem is represented as the only lawful 
sanctuary. 
Ezek, 20: 40. 

3. The temple is desecrated by those who profane its use. 
Ezek. 8: 3-18; 23:38 f.; 44:6-8. 

4. Feeling toward those who took part in the destruction of the 
temple. 
Ezek. 25: 3. 

5. The future temple. 

Ezek. 37 : 26-28; 40:5—43:17; 44:9; 45:33 46 :1-3; 46:19-24; 
48:8 f., 21. 
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§ 78. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider the fact that at so late a time as that of Ezekiel there 
still existed irregular altars, and what was involved in this fact. 

2. Note Ezekiel’s statement as to the proper place of worship in 
the future (cf. § 31 (a)). 

3. What were the prophet’s feelings as to the abuse of the temple 
in his times ? 

4. Consider the relation of Ezekiel’s temple (#. ¢., the temple of 
his vision) to that of Solomon, (a) architecturally, (4) in the promi- 
nence it is to occupy in the routine of worship. 

§ 79. The Place of Worship in the Later Period, that is, as described 
(a) in the laws of the Levitical Code, (4) by the priestly prophets, and 
(c) in the priestly histories, e. g., Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 

1. Worship may be conducted only at one central sanctuary.* 
Lev. 17:1-9; Exod. 29:42-45; 2 Chron. 11:16; Neh. 8:16; cf 
Isa. 19: 19. 

2. Ancient sanctuaries are condemned. 

Lev. 26:27-31; Josh. 22:9-34; Isa. 27:9; 1 Chron. 21:28f.; 2 
93212; 33: 17. 

3. Description of the tabernacle and its furnishings. 
Exod. 25:8—27:19; 35:4— 40:38; Numb. 8:1-4; Exod. 27:20 f.; 
Lev. 24: 1-4; Numb. 7: 1-83. 

4. Description of the ark. 
Exod. 25 : 10-22; 37:1-9; 2 Chron. 1: 1-5. 

5. The building of Solomon’s temple. 

t Chron. 22:68; 23:29 2823-3, 
11-21; 2 Chron. 2:1—5:1; chaps. 6 and 7. 

6. The building of the second temple. 

Ezra 2:68; §:9-5; 7: 19-23. 

7. A later view of the place of the tabernacle in religious life. 
Numb. 9: 15-23. 

8. Later views of the place of Solomon’s temple in Israel’s wor- 
ship. 

2 Chron. 20:28; 24:4-15; 27:2f.; chap. 29. 

g. The sanctuary as the place of God’s self-manifestation. 

Exod. 25:22; 29:43; Numb. 16:41 ff.; Mal. 3:1; Numb. 7:89. 

10. The altar of burnt-offering. 

Lev. 1:10 ff.; 6:9-13; Numb. 16: 36-40; 7:84-88. 


4 References to the Levitical Code are in bold-face type. 
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11. The prophets’ attitude toward the sanctuary. 
len. 56°97: Go:7; Hag. «:2-4, 74; Zech. 1:16; 4:9; 
6:12-15; 8:9; 14:16 ff.; Mal. 3:1; Mic. 4:1-4; Joel 1:9,13f., 
16; Dan. 8:11; 9:17; 11:31. 

12. Holiness of the sanctuary. 

Lev. 26:2; 19:30; 8:10f.; Numb. 3:31f.; 4:4-15; Neh. 6:10f.; 
2 Chron. 96:17; Dan. 82113 9217 18291. 

§ 80. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Note that what was represented as a matter of reform in the 
middle period, viz., the restriction of worship to a single central 
sanctuary, now appears as a fundamental principle, everywhere taken for 
granted. 

2. Consider the attitude of writers of this period to the sanc- 
tuaries which had existed in earlier times. 

3. Note (a) the great detail with which the tabernacle is described; 
(4) the elaborate character of the tabernacle from an artistic point of 
view ; and consider whether this description is to be taken (1) literally, 
a tent of this kind having actually existed in the earliest times, or (2) as a 
piece of splendid idealization, similar in some respects to Ezekiel’s 
vision. What is involved in each of these propositions? 

4. What, in general, was the ark, and what, in particular, was the 
purpose it was intended to serve? 

5. Compare the references in Chronicles to the building of Solo- 
mon’s temple with those in Kings (§ 73 (6) ), and classify the results of 
the comparison. 

6. Consider in the case of the second temple (a) the date of its 
erection ; (4) its relative size and character in comparison with the 
first ; (c) the special circumstances under which it was built. 

7. What was the later view of the place of the tabernacle in Israel’s 
religious life, as seen in Numb. 9g: 15-23? 

8. Consider later views also as.to the place of Solomon’s temple in 
Israel’s worship. 

g. To what extent was Israel’s God believed to use the sanctuary 
as a place for manifesting his presence? 

10. What was the altar of burnt-offering and its peculiar function? 

11. How did the later prophets regard the sanctuary and its service? 

12. What is meant by the Ao/iness of the sanctuary, and in what 
did this consist ? 

§ 81. Literature to be Consulted. 


JAMEs FERGuSSON, article “Temple” in SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1863) ; 
EWALD, Zhe Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, transl. 1876), pp. 117-30; KUENEN, 
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The Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1874 f.), Vol. I, pp. 96-100, 241 f., 256-60, 305 
f., 328 ff., 334-9, 390-95; OEHLER, Old Testament Theology (1870, transl. 1883), pp. 
250-58; EDERSHEIM, Zhe Temple, its Ministry and Services as They Existed in the 
Time of Jesus Christ (1874); TYLOR, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index, s. v. 
“Sacred Springs, etc.;”” WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878), 
pp. 17-51; CONDER, Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1882, pp. 75 
ff., W. R. SMITH, Zhe Prophets of Israel (1st ed. 1882, 2d ed. 1895), see /ndex, s. v. 
“Sanctuaries;” H. P. Smirn, “The High Place,” Zhe Hebrew Student, 1883, pp. 
225-34; CONDER, Heth and Moad (1883), chaps. vii, viii; PERROT AND CHIPIEZ, His- 
tory of Artin Phenicia (1885); E.C. RoBins, The Temple of Solomon (1887); CONDER, 
Syrian Stone Lore (1887), pp. 42 f.,70; KITTEL, //istory of the Hebrews (1888-92, 
transl. 1895), see /udex, s. v. “ High Places,” “ Temple ;’” ROBERTSON, Zarly Keligion 
of Israel (1889), see /ndex, s. v. “Sanctuaries,” “ Vabernacle,” “Temple,” etc.; W. 
R. SMITH, article “Temple” in Encyclopedia Britannica (1889); W. R. SMITH, 
Religion of the Semites (1st ed. 1889, 2d ed. 1894), pp. 140-212; H. SULLY, Zhe Tem- 
ple of Ezekiel’s Prophecy (1889); PERROT AND CHIPIEZ, History of Art in Judea 
(1890); J. PoL1.aRD, *“*On the Baal and Ashtoreth Altar Discovered . . . . in Syria,” 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1891, pp. 286 ff.; DuFF, Old Testa- 
ment Theology (1891-1900), see /nudexes, s. v. “ Altar,” “ Place,” “ Sanctuary,” etc.; 
SCHULTZ, Old Testament 7 heology (1892), see /ndex, s. v. “ Sanctuary,” “ Tabernacle,” 
“Temple,” etc.; C. BALLING, Jerusalem’s Temple (1892); MONTEFIORE, Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews (1892), see /ndex, s. v. “ High Places,” “ Temple;” J. STRONG, 
“The Tabernacle,” BIBLICAL WORLD, Vol. I (1893), pp. 270-77; MENZIES, History 
of Religion (1895), see /ndex, s. v. “Temples ;” McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments, Vols. 1-111 (1895-1901), see /ndex, s. v. ““ Temple;” DRIVER, Deuteron- 
omy (1895), pp. xliii-li; W.G. MooREHEAD, Studies in the Mosaic Institutions (1896), 
pp. 31-90; TRUMBULL, Zhe Zhreshold Covenant (1896), pp. 1-164; WIEDEMANN, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), pp. 200-206; H. B. GREENE, “‘ Hebrew 
Rock Altars,”” BIBLICAL WoRLD, Vol. IX (1897), pp. 329-40; JASTROW, Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see /ndex, s. v. “ Temples;” A.S. KENNEDY, article 
“Altar” in Hastincs’ Dictionary of the Bible (1898); EM. SCHMIDT, “ Solomon’s 
Temple,” BIBLICAL WoRLD, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 164-71; W. E. ADDIS, article 
“Altar” in Encyclopedia Biblica (1899); W. C. ALLEN, article “ High Place” in 
Hastincs’ Dictionary of the Bible (1899); S. 1. Curtiss, “The High Place and Altar 
at Petra,” Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1900, pp. 351-5; G. 
ALLEN, “Sacred Stones,” Fortnightly Review, January, 1900; G. F. Moore, article 
“High Place” in Encyclopedia Biblica (1901). 

BAuR, Der salomonische Tempel, mit Beriicksichtigung seines Verhdltnisses cur 
hebraischen Architektur tiberhaupt(1848); MERZ, article “ Tempel” in Real-Encyklopadie 
fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (1st ed. 1854-68, 2d:ed. 1877 ff.); BALMER- 
Rinck, Des Propheten Ezechiel Gesicht vom Tempel (1858); KAMPHAUSEN, “ Bemer- 
kungen iiber die Stiftshiitte,” Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 1858, pp. 97-121; 
1859, pp. 110-20; Fries, “Zu Kamphausen’s Bemerkungen iiber die Stiftshiitte,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1859, pp. 103-10; PovpER, Der biblische Bericht 
tiber die Stiftshutte (1862); RIGGENBACH, “ Die mosaische Stiftshiitte : Selbstanzeige,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1863, pp. 361-8; H. PIERSON, De hetlige steenen 
in /srael (1864 ff.); H. Oort, “ De heiligdommen van Jehovah te Dan en te Bethel voor 
Jerobeam I.,”" Zheologisch Tijdschrift, 1867, pp. 285-306; DuuM, Die Theologie der 
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Propheten (1875), pp. 312-20; BAUDISSIN, Studien sur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Vol. II (1878), pp. 143-269; KUHN, “Ezechiel’s Gesicht vom Tempel der Vollen- 
dungszeit,” Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 1882, pp. 601-88; KOHLBRUGGE, 
Die Stiftshiitte und ihre Gerathe (1882); STADE, “Der Text des Berichtes iiber 
Salomos Bauten, I K6. 5-7,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1883, 
pp. 129-77; SMEND, “Ueber die Bedeutung des jerusalemischen Tempels in der 
alttestamentlichen Religion,” Zheologtsche Studien und Kritiken, 1884, pp. 689-740 ; 
SCHURER, article “ Tempel Salomo’s” in RIEHM’s Handworterbuch des biblischen Alter- 
thums (1884); H. PaiLLoux, Monographie du temple de Salomon (1885); STADE, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887f.), Vol. 1, pp. 325-43, 446-67; Vol. II, pp. 45 ff., 
113-28, 245-51; WELLHAUSEN, Reste des arabischen Heidenthums (1887), pp. 42-60, 
98-105, 113, 171; TH. FRIEDRICH, Zempel und Palast Salomos u. s. w. (1887); O. 
Wo rr, Der Tempel von Jerusalem und seine Maasse (1887); H. L. SCHOUTEN, De 
tabernakel Gods heiligdom by Israel (1888); C. CHIPIEZ ET G. PERROT, Le temple de 
Jérusalem et la maison du Bois-Libanon, restitués d’aprés Ezechiel et le livre des Rois 
(1889); F.v. ANDRIAN, Der Hohenkult asiatischer und europdischer Volker (1891); 
PIEPENBRING, “ Histoire des lieux de culte et du sacerdoce en Israel,” Revue de l’his- 
toire des religions, Vol. XXIV (1891), pp. 1-60, 133-86; E. DE BROGLIE, “ La loi de 
lunité de sanctuaire en Israel,” Compre rendu du congrés scientifique international 
des catholiques, 1892, 2d sect., pp. 69-89; MARTI, Geschichte der israelitischen Reli- 
gion (1897), pp. 27-31, 98-103; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichte (ist ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), pp. 128-38; BENZINGER, Hebraische Archaologie 
(1894), pp. 243-9, 364-404; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archdologie (1894), 
Vol. Il, pp. 1-86; DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see 
Index, s.v.“ Tempel;” H. A. PoELs, Le samctuaire de Kirjath-Jearim (1895); S. A. 
FRIES, Den israelitiska kultens centralisation (1895); AUG. FREIHERR VON GALL, 
Altisraelitische Kultstatten (1898); ERNEST SELLIN, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
der jiidischen Gemeinde nach dem babyionischen Exil, Vol. II (1901), pp. 44-56. 


§ 82. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the following citations from the book of Psalms: 5: 7; 
20:8; 22:05; 26:6-8, t2; 07:4-6; 28:2; 29:9; 
36:8; 40:9; 42:4; 43:3 46:4; 48:1, 883; 51:18 f.; 52:8; 
55:14; 61:4; 63:2; 65:1,4; 66:13; 68: 15-17, 24, 29; 69:9; 
73:17; 74:2 ff; 76:2; 77:13; 78:54, 58, 60, 68 £.; 79: 1-13; 
84; 87; 92:13; 93:5; 96:6-8; 99:9; 100: 4; 102:13 ff.; 114: 2; 
122; 125:1; 127:1(?); 132; 134; 135:1 f£.; 138:2; and formulate 
a statement concerning the place of worship as it stands related to the 
idea of worship as expressed in the Psalter. 

2. Examine the allusions to the place of worship found in the apoc- 
ryphal books, ¢. g., 1 Macc. 4: 36-59; 5:1, 68; 6:7, 18, 26, 51, 54; 
7: 33-38 9354-575; 10: 41-44; 11:37; 13:3, 6; 14:15, 48; 16:20; 
2 Macc. 1:8, 15 ff., 18, 32-34; 2:1 ff., 17-19, 22; 3:2, 12, 14 ff.; 
4:14; §:1§-21; 6:2-5; 8:17; 9:16; 10: 1-8, 26; 13:8, 23; 
14: 4, 31-33, 36; and note any important modifications which seem 
to have been made. 
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3. Consider the place of worship as it is referred to in the New 
Testament, ¢.g., in Matt. 4:3; 6:2,6; 9:35; 12:4-6,9; 13:54; 
21: 12-14, 23; 23: 16-22, 35;.24:1 ff.,15; 26:61; 27:5; Mark 
6... 9; 14:58; Luke 1 : 8-23; 2: 22 ff., 41 ff.; 4:16, 20, 28, 33, 38, 
44; 6:6; 8:41, 49; 13:10; 19:45 ff.; 21: 1-6, 37f.; 22:52 f.; 
John 2: 13-22; 4: 19-24; 7:14, 28; 11:55 ff.; 16:2; Acts 1:13 f.; 
a:4 ., 46; 3:1 4:1; 6:13 £5 9:2 £, 90; 19: 34 433 
16:16; £7:1 ff., 10,17; 18: 4,8,19; 19:8f.; 20:7 ff.; 21-: 26 ff; 
22:19; 25:8; 28:30f.; 1 Cor.8:10; 16:19; Eph. 2: 19-22; 1 
Tim. 3:15; Philem., vs. 1; Heb. 8:1f.; 9:1-12, 24f.; 10:19 f.; 
ra: 29:80 Rev. 9:29; 12:2 6, 193 88; 


15: 5-8; 21:3, 22; and formulate the points of difference which . 


appear. 

4. Study the origin and development of the synagogue, noting (a) 
its relation to the temple, (4) the different character of its services as 
compared with those of the temple, (¢) its origin in response to a great 
religious need, and (@) its historical significance as the forerunner of 
the church, the Christian place of worship. See, ¢. g., Ezek. 8:1; 
20:1-3; Ps. 74:8; Matt. 9:35; 12:9; Mark 5:35; 6:1 ff.; Acts 

5. Study the causes which led to the building of the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim. Was this movement a source of strength 
or of weakness to the Jewish community in Jerusalem? What was the 
attitude of Jesus toward the Samaritan temple? See, ¢. g., Ezra, chap. 
4; Neh. 2: 18-20; 4: 1-23; 6: 1-19; 13: 28; John 4: 19-24(¢f. § 45). 

6. Consider the causes which have led to the change of view as to 
the function of the place of worship seen in the fact that originally a 
temple was looked upon as the abode of the deity, while now it is 
regarded primarily as a meeting-place for worshipers. 

5See article “Synagogue” in Encyclopedia Britannica; E, H. PLUMPTRE, article 
“Synagogue ” in SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology, 
Vol. I, pp. 428 ff.; MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (see Index, s. v. 
“ Synagogue”); SCHURER, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Div. 
II, Vol. I, pp. 52-83; EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, pp. 
430-50; FERGUSON, Zhe Synagogue Service in the Time of Christ; KENT, A History 
of the Jewish People (see Index). 
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SUMMER WORK OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE. 


Tue American Institute of Sacred Literature closed with the month 
of June the most encouraging year of its history. More than ten 
thousand students have followed its courses for popular study, and 
seven hundred ministers have engaged in the work of the Guild for 
professional reading. 

For the summer the work will be of two classes: the propagation of 
the Bible-study Sunday scheme, which has already received full men- 
tion in these pages, and the instruction to be given at summer schools 
affiliated with the Institute in their Bible work. 

The most extensive work will be conducted at the University of 
Chicago, where from June 18 to September 1 eight instructors from 
the regular faculty of the Old and New Testament departments will be 
present and twenty-eight courses will be offered. Professor Marcus 
Dods, from the Free Church College, Edinburgh, and Professor Caspar 
René Gregory, from the University of Leipzig, will be the representa- 
tives from abroad, each offering work in the New Testament. 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., Principal Grant of Queen’s College, Canada, 
will teach during three weeks in July. Two New Testament subjects 
are offered. In August Professor Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, will conduct a three-weeks’ study of the wisdom books. A 
Sunday morning Bible study will be continued through the entire 
season. 

At Bay View, Mich., Professor George L. Robinson will lecture 
(July 18-31) upon the following general topics: ‘‘ The Value of Bible 
Study,” illustrated by a study of Ecclesiastes; ‘The God of the Old 
Testament ;” “ The Book of Psalms ;” ‘ Moses, a Character Study;” 
“The Night Visions of Zecheriah ;” “ The Contemporaneous History 
of the Exodus ;” ‘ Quotations from the Old Testament in the New ;” 
‘Isaiah, His Life and Labors; ” “The Ten Commandments;” ‘The 
Glory of God.” 

; Dr. T. G. Soares, of Galesburg, will follow (August 1-15) with a 
series of literary studies in Old Testament masterpieces. 
At Winfield, Kan. (July 2-11), Professor Robinson will give the 
same course as at Bay View, with slight variations. 
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At Pertle Springs, Mo., Professor Sylvester Burnham, of Colgate 
University, will give seven studies (August 13-22) on “The Book of 
Genesis as a Book of Beginnings.” 

At Delavan, Wis., at an assembly of ministers (July 24-August 4), 
Professor Burnham will present ten studies in “The Minor Prophets.” 

At the assembly at Mt. Gretna, Pa. (July 7-13), Professor Hulley 
will lecture on “The Psalms,” and at Mt. Vernon, O. (July 16-20), on 
“The Letters of Paul.” 

At Lake Madison, S. D. (June 26—July 12), Professor E. L. Parks 
will give daily class work in “ Exodus and the Institutions of the 
Hebrew Nation.” Hewill also conduct conferences upon “ Systematic 
Bible Study.” 

At Peoria, Ill., in connection with the Twentieth Century Assembly, 
Dr. Soares will give, as at Bay View, literary studies in the Old Testa- 
ment masterpieces. 

‘At Ocean Park, Me. (August 3-10), Professor A. W. Anthony, of 
Cobb Divinity School, will conduct a Bible institute on ‘“ Bible His- 
tory in Bible Lands,” as follows: “‘Rome in Relation to Bible His- 
tory;” ‘“ Egypt in the Old Testament and the New;” “On the Route 
of the Exodus ;” “ Sinai and the Law: Impressions at the Holy Mount 
Today;” ‘ Kadesh Barnea, as It Was and Is;” ‘ Nebo, Gilead, and 
Jericho ;” “ Round about Jerusalem.” 

At Cobb Divinity School (September 2-7) the Maine Ministers’ 
Institute will hold its annual session. The following program will be 
presented: Professor H. C. Sheldon, D.D., of Boston University, five 
lectures on “ Present-Day Theology;”’ Professor W. H. Ryder, D.D., 
of Andover Theological Seminary, five lectures on “The Synoptic 
Problem ;” Professor E. P. St. John, of the Bible Normal College, 
five lectures on “ Religious Pedagogy;’’ Miss Helen M. Cole, of Bos- 
ton, three interpretative readings on “ Old Testament Themes ;” Dr. 
F. B. Carpenter, of New York, two lectures on “ The Relation of the 
Minister to the Physician ;” Rev. Leighton Williams, of the Amity 
House, New York, three lectures on “ The Institutional Church ;” 
President W. D. W. Hyde, D.D., of Bowdoin College, one lecture on 
“The Social Problem of the Country Minister.” 

- An entirely new field of work will be opened in Cincinnati. The 
organization of the Bible College of Cincinnati, affiliated with the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, has just been completed. 
The first term of ten weeks will begin July 12. The school will be 
located at the Home for Self-Supporting Women, Wesley avenue. 
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The advisory committee is as follows: Rev. G. R. Robbins, chairman, 
Lincoln Park Institutional Church; Rev. E. Trumbull Lee, Second 
Presbyterian Church; Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, Walnut Hills Congrega- 
tional Church; Willard B. Ball, general secretary Y. M. C. A.; Rev. 
George Van der Veer Morris, Mt. Lookout M. E. Church; Rev. War- 
ren G. Partridge, Ninth Street Baptist Church; Rev. David McKinney, 
Reformed Presbyterian Church; Rev. A. M. Harvuot, Central Chris- 
tian Church; Rev. H. T. Crane, First Baptist Church; Rev. C. H. 
Blodgett, St. Paul M. E. Church; Rev. Frank H. Nelson, Christ 
Episcopal Church; Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, Walnut Hills M. E. 
Church. 

The college will be interdenominational. It starts under most 
favorable auspices, and, while only a summer term is now arranged for, 
it is hoped that a permanent and continuous school will be the out- 
come. The work for the summer will be directed by Rev. C. Russell 
Williams, of Philadelphia, now in the University of Chicago. It will 
comprise daily lectures and class work in the New and the Old Testa- 
ment, conferences upon practical topics, popular lectures, etc. 

Through the above schools and assemblies it is safe to say that the 
Institute will reach from ten to fifteen thousand people with good 
systematic Bible teaching during the summer of 1go1. 


Book Rediews. 


Encyclopedia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Polit- 
ical, and Religious History, the Archeology, Geography, 
and Natural History of the Bible. Edited by Rev. T. K. 
CueynE, M.A., D.D., and J. SurHERLAND Brack, M.A., 
LL.D. Vol. II, E-K. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1901. Pp. 1344 (columns 2688). 

The second volume of this great dictionary is marked by somewhat 
more of editorial perspective than was its predecessor. None the less, 
characterized as it is by almost exhaustive scholarship, it yet shows too 
often a disregard of the relation of the importance of the subject to the 
space assigned. The article on the Gospels, for example, fills 133 
columns, that upon the Hexateuch 12, that upon Isaiah (the book) 19, 
that upon Jesus 20, that upon John the son of Zebedee (including 
the Fourth Gospel) 59. It is evident that the interest of the editor 
is with critical questions rather than with the intrinsic importance of 
subjects. 

The articles dealing with the Old Testament include some matters 
of first importance. That upon Israel, by Professor Guthe, is a clear 
sketch of the history of the people, including a somewhat radical 
rewriting of the pre-Canaanitic period. Professor Cheyne’s on the 
Book of Isaiah analyzes the book into small fragments, at the same 
time giving an excellent summary of the history of modern criticism. 
It is interesting also as indicating the progress of Professor Cheyne’s 
views as to the composition of the book. He now holds that chaps. 
56-66 contain no work of the second Isaiah, but belong, with a 
probable exception of 63: 7—64:12, to the time of Nehemiah. The 
final redaction of chaps. 46-66 he holds to have been early in the 
Greek period, while the first half of the book was completed between 
250 and 220 B.C. Probably the second half reached its final form 
about the same time. Professor W. Max Miiller, in his paper upon 
Egypt, has produced a sketch which will prove of great value for all 
students of the nation. The article of Professor Charles upon Escha- 
tology is to a considerable extent an epitome of his Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life and fills fifty-five columns. It is not pos- 
sible here to discuss his position in detail, but in general it may be said 
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that it is probably the best statement yet made in equal limits of the 
development of Jewish eschatological opinions. Another very inform- 
ing, though brief, paper is that by Professor Jastrow upon the Hittites. 
In the seven columns assigned him he gives a clear summary of 
information at our disposal, although all of his conclusions will hardly 
satisfy some of the Hittite enthusiasts. The composite article by G. A. 
Smith, W. Robertson Smith, and C. R. Conder upon Jerusalem is not 
an altogether satisfactory piece of work, lacking as it does unity of 
treatment. At the same time, it discloses in a very interesting way 
the progress which has been made in topography of the Holy City 
during the last few years. We could have wished that either G. A. 
Smith or Conder had written the article entirely. It is to be noticed 
in passing that G. A. Smith favors the view that Akra lay south of the 
temple. 

But undoubtedly the articles which will be counted as most impor- 
tant in this volume are those by Abbott and Schmiedel upon the Gos- 
pels and by Bruce upon Jesus. It is with great hesitation that one speaks 
of the latter. We cannot feel that it fairly represents the position of 
Professor Bruce, and it is incomparably inferior to the corresponding 
article by Sanday in the Hastings dictionary. It would have been 
much better to have omitted it altogether. In fact, it seems either to 
have been severely revised, or to be hardly more than an incomplete 
sketch made by Professor Bruce, which would have been developed 
later, had his lamented death not prevented. 

In regard to the articles by Abbott and Schmiedel upon the Gos- 
pels one hardly knows at which to be the more astonished, their ency- 
clopedic learning or their general tone of special pleading. Here 
again, it might be added, there seems to be an unfortunate lack of 
editorial oversight. Both articles cover to a large extent the same 
matters, but they reach different conclusions. The portion of the 
article by Abbott presents external evidence in a very complete way, 
although he should have discussed the Didache more in detail. It 
certainly furnishes positive external evidence for criticism. Why, also, 
should there not have been some reference to the symbolism of Her- 
mas? One cannot help feeling also that he has treated Justin Martyr 
in a very high-handed manner-—not to mention his treatment of 
Ignatius and Polycarp. As regards the fourth gospel, indeed, it 
almost seems as if he had deliberately chosen on independent grounds 
to regard it as unknown to Christian writers before the second half of 
the second century, and then to have undertaken to establish his point 
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by the manipulation of his material and the slighting of positive evi- 
dence. Witness, for instance, his treatment of the Johannine parallels 
in Polycarp and Ignatius. That there are difficulties in the Johannine 
problem not met by the traditional view we should be the last to deny, 
but to contend that the fourth gospel was not known in some form 
during the first quarter of the second century seems to us impossible to 
hold. Abbott admits that Tatian, the author of the Diatessaron, was 
the disciple of Justin Martyr, and yet he holds that Justin knew 
nothing of that fourth gospel which Tatian makes the warp of his 
work. Abbott is, indeed, forced to say that “Justin could not help 
accepting much of the Johannine doctrine, but expressed it as far as 
possible in un-Johannine language.” Such special pleading as this finds 
fit companions in the author’s acceptance of the Logia of Grenfell 
and Hunt as genuine sayings of Jesus; in his statement that, according 
to Acts 19: 3, for several years after Christ’s death the baptism of John 
was actually overshadowing the baptism of Christ among certain Chris- 
tians; in his assertion that John 1:51 suggests that angels were always 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man; and in the ‘“‘stum- 
bling-blocks” which he discovers in Mark 6:5; 1:32, 34, compared 
with Matt. 8:16; Mark 3:20, 21. It would seem to us that he must 
indeed have been a weak believer who would trip over such stumbling- 
blocks as these! On many points, however, we find ourselves in 
agreement with the paper—especially with reference to the general 
synoptic theory. We cannot, however, go with it in its uncritical 
examination of the resurrection stories. 

The companion article by Schmiedel naturally, though not formally, 
falls into two parts. The first is a careful and remarkable presentation 
of the different data and theories which must be considered by the 
student of the synoptic problem. With none of them does Schmiedel 
quite agree, but argues strongly for the existence of exceedingly early 
sources of our present gospels, and goes so far as to say that the 
presence of some of the sayings of Jesus in what must be regarded as a 
late stratum of gospel material is not therefore an evidence of their lack 
of genuineness. An exceedingly important conclusion of his criticism 
is that it is possible to discover the sources of the sources embodied in 
the original Mark and the Logia. He does not, however, seem to realize 
the constructive importance of this conclusion, for, if, as he judges pos- 
sible, Luke was written in 110 (or even before 70), and it is possible to 
discover among its sources an original Mark and a collection of Logia, 
and if it be possible by another step of criticism to discover the 
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sources from which this original Mark and Logia were composed, then 
the conclusion is inevitable that we have material for the construction 
of the life and teaching of Jesus which comes from the eyewitnesses. 
It is, therefore, with disappointment that we come to his discussion of 
the credibility of the synoptists. His own critical positions should 
have shown him that the often petty variations in the synoptists, upon 
which he lays so much stress as arguments against their historical 
reliability, may be easily and legitimately accounted for on the basis 
of the transmission and redaction of the sources for which he himself 
has so acutely argued. And this makes -an altogether stronger case 
for the credibility of the gospels than even his admissions contain. 
If it be true that it is possible to discover the sources, then the proper 
method of treatment open to the critic is the discussion of the geneal- 
ogy of the variation in the present gospels and the formulation of some 
method by which these sources may be used in constructive historical 
work. This Schmiedel does not do, but, to one’s amazement, throws 
away his work, declaring that the credibility of the gospels can be con- 
sidered wholly apart from any theory of their sources. Then, as if 
criticism was a matter of purely accidental and antiquarian interest, he 
proceeds, by a microscopic discussion of variants and discrepancies, 
to discredit the credibility of the synoptists, as they stand. And yet 
we are inclined to think that much of the criticism passed upon his 
work in many journals has been too severe. He does, indeed, account 
for some of the miracles by the hypothesis of a materialization of 
figurative language, but only a superficial reading of his work would 
have led one to think that he believed that the only thoroughly credi- 
ble elements of the synoptists were the five or nine sayings which he 
regards as beyond historical doubt. In fact, he expressly states that 
these may be used for the testing of other material, and that by such a 
process we arrive at the historicity of a large amount of the material in 
the synoptists. The thing to be regretted is that Professor Schmiedel 
has not resolutely pursued his critical method, and, instead of magni- 
fying minor discrepancies, should not have indicated clearly the great 
importance of material which, in accordance with his own principles, 
one would accept as genuine in the synoptists. He believes in the 
historical Jesus of Nazareth, in certain of his miracles, and in the his- 
toricity of a resurrection; and his chief objections to the gospels as 
they now stand, he holds, cannot affect the content of the teaching of 
Jesus as a whole. That he should reject the stories of the birth of 
Jesus, as well as the so-called nature miracles, cannot surprise anyone 
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conversant with theological tendencies in Germany. The chief diffi- 
culty with the entire article seems to be a determination to minimize 
the supernatural elements in Jesus’ life. With this as a critical pre- 
supposition we have no patience. 

There remains space only to mention Schmiedel’s article upon 
Galatia. With characteristic diligence he states the two views as to the 
location of the churches and concludes — as one would imagine after 
his article upon Acts — against Ramsay and Luke, in favor of the 
North Galatian position. Here again we cannot agree with him, chiefly 
because of his presupposition. And here again we come upon a crying 
need of today’s biblical study: the supplementing of minute literary 
criticism by historical criticism. Had Schmidel worked more in the 
spirit of the historian and less in that of the merely literary critic, in 
both papers, he might have made a positive contribution to our stock of 
knowledge. As it is, the results of his work are negative and destruc- 
tive, as much because of his method as of his presuppositions. One of 
these days critics will learn to deal with large realities rather than with 
isolated details. As it is now, not only in Schmiedel’s case, but in 
many papers in this Encyclopedia, they fail to see the woods because 
of the trees. 

S. M. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. (Vol. II.) I, The Acts of 
the Apostles, by Rev. R. J. Know ine, D.D.; II, St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, by Rev. JAMEs Denney, D.D.; III, 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, by Rev. G. G. 
Finptay, B.A. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1goo. 
Pp. 953. $7.50. 

The second volume of this new series puts at rest all question as 
to its place in theological literature. It is already a work of great 
value and usefulness. The accident that it is to be bound in cumber- 
some (though wonderfully light) volumes makes it none the less 
a series of commentaries by some of the most capable of British 
scholars. 

As important a portion as any of the present volume is the introduc- 
tion to Acts. Professor Knowling has given a very full statement of 
the different critical theories regarding the book, though he sym- 
pathizes with the ultra-traditional. Like all writers of his class, his 
interest in the book is literary rather than historical, and he approaches 
it through an introduction that quite fails to appreciate some of the 
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actual difficulties—e. g., the duplication of narratives and the obvious 
phenomena that suggest redaction — of the first twelve chapters of the 
book. The fact seems to be that the English scholars, in their zeal to 
avoid sensational criticism, have treated German studies with no more 
than a purely encyclopedic interest. And yet they—though Pro- 
fessor Knowling is very cautious—run after strange gods like Codex 
D, and are keen to correct Westcott and Hort! 

As an exegete Professor Knowling is admirable. It is a pleasure 
to read his lucid explanations, and to notice the breadth of his reading. 
His critical notes are also learned, though invariably bearing away from 
anything that suggests difficulty with a complete Lukan authorship. 
Altogether one cannot come far from being right when calling his 
commentary on Acts the best that has yet appeared in English. 

Appreciation is also to be expressed for the work of Professors 
Denney and Findlay. It is not necessary to compare their work, for 
a good commentator of Romans might fail utterly in Corinthians. As 
it is, Professor Denney possibly has conquered the harder task, yet his 
work suffers somewhat in the comparison with that of Sanday and 
Hedlam, possibly because of the restrictions of space. None the 
less, it is admirably clear, and even when one regrets that the Pauline 
system is once more interpreted without any regard being paid to its 
general pharisaic framework, he cannot fail to recognize the ability 
shown by the unhistorical interpreter in explaining matters that can- 
not be explained except by reference to rabbinic thought. Some day 
it is to be hoped that we shall have a commentary that follows Paul as 
Paul himself thought, not as men today would think while using his 
own terms. Till that day, we must rank the present treatment as 
among the best at our disposal. 

And the same may be said of Professor Findlay’s work on Corin- 
thians. Again we have an exhaustive knowledge of literature, and 
again an interpretation in which little allowance is made for the his- 
torical medium through which we must view the letter. Thus, in the 
case of the extraordinary reason Paul gives for the Corinthian Chris- 
tians’ not going to law in heathen courts—they are to judge the 
world — Professor Findlay recognizes the messianism of the statement, 
yet fails to use it as a key to unlock the Pauline thought as a whole. 
But Pauline messianism deserves something more than antiquarian 
handling. Still, it is perhaps too much to expect a biblico-theological 
exposition of Pauline thought in a commentary. As it stands, the 
book is helpful in the extreme. 
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These words of appreciation can be spoken even in the face of the 
fact that the Zextus Receptus is used. And this by authors who compare 
in all seriousness the two Lukan editions of Blass ! S. M. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By Henry Bar- 
cLAY SweETE, D.D. With an Appendix containing the Letter 
of Aristeas, edited by H. St. J. Thackeray, M.A. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1900. $2.50, met. 

Since the time of its announcement Professor Swete’s /nutroduction 
has been awaited with the keenest anticipation. It was felt on all 
sides that the editor of the Cambridge Septuagint united to a peculiar 
degree the qualifications required in the author of an introduction to 
it. The breadth and length of his labors on that edition have given 
him not only a familiarity with the literature, ancient and modern, 
dealing with the Septuagint, but also a first-hand knowledge of many 
of its problems and the materials available for their solution equaled 
perhaps by that of no other man. It would thus be much to say that 
the expectations formed as to this book have been realized. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to say more. But that can truthfully be said, and, 
while every reader may find statements with which to disagree, on the 
whole Professor Swete has furnished students of the Septuagint with 
an introduction worthy to stand beside the Cambridge manual edi- 
tion, with which his name is associated. 

Students of the Septuagint may have expected particular topics to 
have been treated with more detail, but they can hardly have expected 
an introduction to have had a more encyclopedic scope than this. 
The book is divided into three parts. The first relates the history of 
the Greek Old Testament and its transmission, the second deals with 
the contents of the Septuagint, and the third with the literary use, 
value, and textual condition of the Septuagint and the other versions. 
To these is added an appendix by Mr. H. St. John Thackeray on the 
letter of Pseudo-Aristeas, with the Greek text; and indexes of refer- 
ences and subjects complete the book. The first part includes discus- 
sions of the other Greek versions, the Hexapla, and the versions based 
on the Septuagint; Old Latin, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Syriac, Gothic, 
Armenian, Georgian, Slavonic. The author’s list of fragments of 
Aquila might now be supplemented with the fragment Gen. 1:1~4 pub- 
lished by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in their Amherst Papyri. In this, as 
in every part of the book, the author never dismisses a topic without 
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appending to his treatment of it representative and sometimes 
exhaustive bibliographical lists. The usefulness of the book is thus 
indefinitely increased, and the way opened to further study of particu- 
lar matters and the formation of an independent judgment upon them. 
A further feature indicative of the thoroughly scientific and even tech- 
nical spirit in which the work is conceived appears in the lists and 
descriptions of manuscript witnesses and editions, lists of character- 
istic words, of passages quoted, of the stichometry of the various 
books, until one awakes to the conviction that a great storehouse of 
important and authentic information as to the Septuagint is here at 
length put into our hands, with all its contents carefully sifted and 
conveniently arranged. If the delay in the appearance of this volume 
has contributed to this comprehensiveness and convenience, one cannot 
wish it had appeared a day earlier. 

With the completion of the Cambridge manual edition and of 
Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance, and with the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Swete’s admirable /xtroduction, we may well believe ourselves at 
the beginning of a new epoch in Septuagint study; and in making 
that epoch this book will.play a most useful part. 


Epcar J. GOODSPEED. 


A Study of Social Morality. By W. A. Watt. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1901. $2. 

The study of sociology has forced the recent ethical writers to 
revise their conceptions of social ethics, and has helped them to clear- 
ness and grasp of concrete reality. The present volume considers the 
moral qualities which are involved in the conduct of associated life 
and the demand of community organization. The chapter on casuistry 
offers evidence that Protestantism will be obliged to reopen the dis- 
cussion of a method of practical and helpful guidance. Since the ser- 
mon has come into competition with books and newspapers, and has 
been shortened to a few paragraphs, the amount of moral instruction 
possible is much diminished, while reading and teaching are assuming 
a wider place in character-making. 

The author states with distinctness the truth that vague and abstract 
“principles” do not furnish adequate direction for life; that all the 
facts of a situation must be known in order to define a duty; that the 
facts of associated life are more complex than formerly; and therefore 
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that “sociological investigations of any modern institution are of great 
importance. They demand much labor on the part of the original 
investigator; but the labor bears fruit.”” The book itself, with all its 
suggestiveness, is evidence that more complete treatment of social 
institutions, laws, and conditions of welfare is required before the con- 
ventional ethical chapters on “social morality” will have any value 
beyond the bare opinions of the author. It is a serious question 
whether the attempt to formulate regulative principles for conduct in 
associated life may not more profitably be left to practical sociology, 


where it can have an inductive treatment. 
CHARLES R, HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Body of Christ: An Enquiry into the Institution and Doctrine 
of Holy Communion. By Cuarves Gore, M.A., D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1901. Pp. xv +330. $1.75. 

Though containing nothing strikingly new, this volume sets forth, 
in a comprehensive manner, the biblical, historical, and practical 
grounds in favor of the theological doctrine of consubstantiation. The 
author ignores the critical question involved in the harmonization of 
the various New Testament accounts of the institution of the ordinance, 
and devotes much space to showing that the views of the early church 
fathers are substantially those held by the English church. He says 
that by the phrase “the flesh of Christ” is meant the spiritual prin- 
ciple or essence of his manhood, and by “the blood of Christ,” the 
human life of Jesus of Nazareth in his glory. Hence, by “eating 
Christ’s flesh” is meant receiving into ourselves and appropriating by 
faith what we can only describe as the spiritual principle of his man- 
hood, and by “ drinking his blood,” receiving and absorbing his human 
but God-united life. Primarily the gift of Christ’s body and blood is 
a spiritual gift for the spirit. Faith alone is the instrument which can 
receive it, and not the mouth of the body. The gift accompanies the 
material bread and wine, but is to be distinguished from it. The author 
admits that language like this appeals rather to the spiritual zmagina- 
tion and feeling of believers than to their speculative intellect, but he 
holds that one who is at home in New Testament language as a whole 
will give a meaning to it, and will find no more intellectual difficulty 
than is involved in the mystery of human life in general. 

WILLIAM R. SCHOEMAKER. 
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LITERARY NOTE. 


THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY PREss issues No. 5 of its publications 
of pamphlets, edited by Professor Du Bois, upon “The College- 
Bred Negro.” For anyone who wishes to understand this important 
subject this pamphlet gives a vast amount of information gathered at 
first-hand. This, together with the other publication of Professor 
Du Bois, and Professor Bassett, of Trinity College, Durham, N. C., will 
give the North a point of view which it greatly needs in its considera- 
tion of the negro problem. 
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Bacon, B. W. Supplementary Note on the Aorist evdéxnoa. Journal of Bib- 
tical Literature, Vol. XX, Part I, 1901, pp. 28-30. 

‘O ’Ayarnrés is appellative, “‘ My Son, my Beloved,” and evdéxnoa refers to the 
foreordination of the Messiah, meaning “‘ whom I have chosen.” New evidence is 
adduced in support of these positions from 8 text of the gospel. 

This interpretation is certainly worth considering, especially in view of the 
Jewish doctrine of the preéxistence of all souls and of the Messiah’s in particular. 
CLEMEN, C. Die Zahl des Tieres, Apc. 13:18. Zettschrift fiir die neutesta- 

mentliche Wissenschaft, 11, 2, 1901, pp. 109-14. 

The number of the beast represents a Greek name for the Roman empire. Giving 
each letter its numerical value, and adding, 7 lrady Bacirkela = 666 (Clemen means 
616), while the variant reading 616 preserved in Irenzeus and elsewhere is equivalent 
to # Aarlvn Bacrdela, and may perhaps be the true reading. 
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The concluding paragraph of this clever note is much marred by Clemen’s 
inversion of the numerical equivalences involved. As a matter of fact, of course, 
tradh Baorrela = 616 and Aarlyn Bacirela = 666; not, as Clemen has it, the other 
way about. 

Fries, S. A. Was meint Paulus mit ’ApaBla in Gal. 1:17? Zeitschrift fir 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 11, 2,1901, pp. 150, 151. 

’ApaBla is an early scribal corruption for II,” ApaBa of Josephus, Vita, 51, a 
place in Galilee not far from Sepphoris. 

In our opinion, a deal of corroboration would be necessary to establish this 
position. 

HILGENFELD, A. Die Geburts- und Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu, Luc. I, 5 — 
Il, 52. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, XLIV (N. F. IX), 2, 
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a stumbling-block to Christians who understood from 1 Thessalonians that Paul fully 
expected to be alive when the Lord came. 

This seems to us far-fetched. If a forger had undertaken such an apology of a 
departed apostle, he might have done it much less obscurely. 

Jacosus, W. M. The Relation of the Book of Acts to the Third Gospel. 
Bible Student, June, 1901, pp. 316-23. 
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Sir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 11, 2, 1901, pp. 81-96. 


MoFFAT, JAMES. The Autonomy of Jesus: A Study in the Fourth Gospel. 
I. Expositor, June, 1901, pp. 466-70. 
The fourth gospel is characterized by a disposition to lay stress upon the 
autonomy of Jesus, by the “desire to prove that his fountains of force and insight lay 
wholly within the serene control of his own consciousness.”” Many passages con- 
spicuously illustrate this: 2: I-11; 7: I-11; 10: 1-18; 18:4-7; 19 :26-30. 
PFLEIDERER, O. Neue Lésungsversuche zur johanneische Frage. /Protes- 
tantische Monatshefte, V, 5 (May 14, tgo1), pp. 169-82. 

Purves, G. T. The Revelation of St. John. Bzble Student, June, 1901, pp. 
310-16. 

REID, JoHN. ‘Lord’ and‘the Lord’ in the Gospels. Exfository Times, 
June, 1901, pp. 425-30. 

This is a useful and suggestive collection and classification of the uses of Kupus 
in the New Testament in various connections. A striking result is the absence of the 
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word, as applied to Jesus with a confessional meaning, from Matthew and Mark. This 
may, indeed, be a sign of their early date, but few will admit that “the variety of 
employment of Kvpios and 6 Kuépios is a strong argument in favor of the contention 
that our gospels in Greek as we have them are translations.” 


RISHELL, C. W. Baldensperger’s Theory of the Fourth Gospel. /ourna/ 
of Biblical Literature, Vol. XX, Part I, got, pp. 38-49. 

Baldensperger holds that “the fourth gospel is from beginning to end a well- 
considered system for the glorification of Christ, in which the Baptizer is belittled.” 

If this be not made the chief purpose of the gospel, its truth is apparent. John 
is never mentioned except to bring more clearly to light the superiority of Jesus. 
SELwyn, E.C. The Christian Prophets at Philippi. Zxfositor, June, 1901, 

pp. 415-21. 

Paul and Silas had the book of Joshua (LXX, Jesus) in their hands when they 
were at Troas, and their experiences they interpreted as the “fulfilments ” of pro- 
phetic events in that book. The manof Macedonia is antitype to the men of Gibeon, 
who sent to Joshua saying, ‘Come up tous... . and helpus.” “ Philippi was their 
Jericho,” Lydia their Rahab, and her Thyatesian purple Rahab’s scarlet thread. 
Their prison was Jericho “ straitly shut up and made fast with bars” (LXX), and the 
earthquake at Philippi corresponds to the fal] of the wall of Jericho. 

Dr. Selwyn promises more of these fancies. They should win him a place beside 
the writer of the epistle of Barnabas. 


SMITH, DAviIp. Recent New Testament Criticism. I: Its Methods. Zxfosi- 
tor, June, 1901, pp. 401-15. 

SmituH, W. B. Address and Destination of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XX, Pt. 1, 1901, pp. 1-22. 

The paper proposes an unbiased discussion of the Pauline authorship of the 
epistle, which, the author asserts, has been too easily assumed. In G and g the word 
‘Pwuy is omitted in the salutation, and dyamrnrots becomes dydry. This could hardly 
have been by accident, or with the purpose of generalizing this letter. On the con- 
trary, the reading of Gg is probably original, notwithstanding the argument of Hort. 
The reading is borne out by a scholion on 47, and in a fashion by the Latin text d, 
and in other later codices. The case was apparently the same in the text used by 
Ambrosiaster and Origen. Thus it would appear that both in the East and West 
there existed in very early times a text without any mention of Rome in1:7, and 
that for generations there was no unanimity with respect to any one of the phrases, 
év ‘Pauy, dyarnrots év kAnrois aylos. The original letter was not 
addressed to Rome, but that address sprang up, one knows not when or how, from a 
vague general feeling of the fitness of things, and spread all over the Roman empire 
long before the word “ Rome” found any place in any manuscript. Further evidence 
of the non-Roman destination of the letter is found in chaps. 9-11, which could hardly 
have been written to a church originating, as did that of Rome, among Jews. Such 
passages as 6: 16-23; 2: 17-29 also make against a Jewish church, while the argument 
in 2: 17—4:25 becomes unintelligible if the church were Jewish-gentile. The igno- 


rance of Christianity pleaded by the Roman Jews according to Acts 28: 21, 22 is also” 


inconsistent with the view that the letter was addressed to a church already existing 
in the capital, and he who can hold to both “has lost the sense of opposites: he does 
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not feel that A is not mof-A, and it is useless to discuss with him further.” Paul, 
indeed, went to Rome, but as a freeman, not as a prisoner. Nor are the “brethren” 
of Acts 28:14, 15 Christians. They are Jews. Luke, therefore, does not confirm the 
accepted text of Romans. According to Acts, Paul could not have been incessantly 
praying, as stated in Romans. Nor are the general character and contents of the 
epistle such as to argue that it was addressed to Roman Christians. 

The article is a good representation of the position of the Dutch critics. For 
ourselves, we cannot take the school seriously, even in the face of Van Manen’s 
appeals. We prefer to be classed among those to whom .4 has become ot-A. 
SoLTAN, W. Zum Problem des Johannesevangeliums. Zeitschrift fir die 

neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 11, 2, 1901, pp. 140-49. 
STEFFEN, M. Das Verhialtnis von Geist und Glauben bei Paulus. I. Ze7t- 
schrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 11, 2, 1901, pp. 115-39. 
STEVENS, G. B. What Was the Jews’ Idea of Salvation? Sunday School 
Times, June 1, 1901, pp. 342, 343. 
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